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In Paris, Berlin, Turin, Frankfort, Brussels, 
and Munich ; in Hamburgh, St. Petersburgh, 
Moscow, Vienna, Prague, Pesth, Copenhagen, 
Stuttgard, Gritz, Briinn, Lemberg, and 
Constantinople ; there are hospitals for sick 
children, There was not one in all England 
until the other day. 

No hospital for sick children! Does the 
public know what is implied in this? Those 
little graves two or three feet long, which are 
so plentiful in our churchyards and our ceme- 
teries—to which, from home, in absence 
from the pleasures of society, the thoughts of 
many a young mother sadly wander—does the 
public know that we dig too many of them ? 
Of this great city of London—which, until a 
few weeks ago, contained no hospital wherein 
to treat and study the diseases of children— 
more than a third of the whole population 
perishes in infancy and childhood. Twenty- 
four in a hundred die, during the two first 
years of life; and, during the next eight 
years, eleven die out of the remaining seventy- 
six, 

Our children perish out of our homes: not 
because there is in them an inherent dan- 
gerous sickness (except in the few cases where 
they are born of parents who communicate to 
children heritable maladies), but because there 
is, in respect of their tender lives, a want of 
sanitary discipline and a want of medical 
knowledge. What should we say of a rose-tree 
in which one bud out of every three dropped 
to the soil dead ? We should not say that this 
was natural to roses; neither is it natural 
to men and women that they should see the 
glaze of death upon so many of the bright eyes 
that come to laugh and love among them—or 
that they should kiss so many little lips grown 
cold and still. The vice is external. We 
fail to prevent disease ; and, in the case of 

| children, to a much more lamentable extent 
than is well known, we fail to cure it. 

Think of it again. Of all the coffins that are 
made in London, more than one in every three 

| is made for a little child: a child that has not 
yet two figures to its age. Although science 
has advanced, although vaccination has been 
discovered and anes into general use, 
although medical knowledge is tenfold greater 
| then it was fifty years ago, we still do not 
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gain more than a diminution of two per 
cent. in the terrible mortality among our 
children, 

It does not at all follow that the intelli- 
gent physician who has learnt how to treat 
successfully the illnesses of adults, has only 
to modify his plans a little, to diminish the 
proportions of his doses, for the application 
of his knowledge to our little sons and 
daughters. Some of their diseases are peculiar 
to themselves ; other diseases, common to us 
all, take a form in children varying as much 
from their familiar form with us as a child 
varies from aman. Different as the ways are, 
or ought to be, by which we reach a fault in a 
child’s mind, and reach a fault in the mind of 
an adult; so, not less different, if we would 
act successfully, should be our action upon 
ailments of the flesh. There is another 
thing, also, which puzzles the physician who 
attends on children. He comes to us when 
we are ill, and questions us of this symptom 
and of that; and on our answers he is 
taught, in very many cases, to base a large 
part of his opinion. The infant can only 
wail; the child is silenced by disease; or, 
when it answers, wants experience, and 
answers incorrectly. Again, for life or death, 
all the changes in the sickness of a child are 
commonly very rapid: so rapid, that a child 
which suffers under an acute disease should 
be seen at least every five or six hours by its 
medical attendant. He knows this quickness 
of action; he knows how swiftly and how 
readily the balance may be turned upon which 
hang life and death. He may have been to 
Paris or to Vienna, and have studied in an 
hospital for children ; and, out of his expe- 
rience, he may know how to restore the child 
whole to the mother’s bosom. But all English 
students cannot go abroad for this good 
knowledge ; nor is it fit that they have need 
to do so. They have need at present. In a 
rough way, English practitioners of medicine 
no doubt administer relief to many children ; 
but, that they are compelled to see those 

rishing continually whom a better know- 
edge might have saved, none are more ready 
than themselves—the more skilful the more 
ready—to admit and to deplore. 

The means of studying the diseases of chil- 
dren in London have been confined to one dis- 
pensary, and the general hospitals. In these, 
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the hours, the management, and discipline are 
not readily adapted to the wants of children. 
It was found, when a eommittee of the 
Statistieal Society, in 1843, inquired into such 
matters, that only one in a hundred of the 
inmates of hospital wards was a child suffering 
from internal disease. Can we wonder, then, 
—when we call to mind the peculiar character- 
istics of disease in a child, and the sagacity and 
close observation they demand—can we wonder 
that the most assiduous students, growing 
into medical advisers, can in so many cases, do 
no more than sympathise with the distress 
of parents, look at a sick child’s tongue, 
feel its pulse, send powders, and shake their 


heads with vain regret over the little corpse, | 


around which women weep so bitterly ? 

The want of a Child’s Hospital in London 
is supplied. The Hospital for Sick Children, 
lately established and now open, is situated 
in Great Ormond Street, Queen Square. 

London, like a fine old oak, that has lived 
through some centuries, has its dead bits in 
the midst of foliage. When we had provided 
ourselves with the address of the Child’s 
Hospital, and found it to be No. 49, Great 
Ormond Street, Queen Square, we were im- 
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‘ears. Crossing a spacious hall, we were 
jushered into a fine old ancestral parlour, 
which is now the board-room of the Institu- 
tion ; and there, before a massive antique 
chimney-piece, we found a young house- 
surgeon. 

Many stiff bows and formal introductions 
had those old walls seen, when Great Ormond 
Street was grand, and when frills and farthin- 
gales lent state to the great mansion. Many | 
a minuet had been solemnly danced there; | 
many hearts and fans had fluttered, many | 
buckram flirtations had had their little hour; | 
|many births, marriages, and deaths, had | 
| passed away, in due and undue course, out of | 
the great hall-door into the family vaults— | 
|as old-fashioned now, as the family mansion, | 
Many little faces, radiant in the wintry blaze, | 
had looked up in the twilight, wondering at | 
the great old Monument of a chimney-piece, | 
and at the winking shadows peeping down | 
from its recesses. Many, far too many, pretty | 
house-fairies had vanished from before it, and 
jleft blank spaces on the hearth, to be filled 
| up nevermore. 

O! Baby’s dead, and will be never, never, 
never, seen among us any more! We fell | 





pressed with a sense of its being very far out|into a waking dream, and the Spring air 
of the way. Great Ormond Sreet belonged |seemed to breathe the words. The young | 
to our great-grandfathers; it was a bit of| house-surgeon melted out of the quaint, quiet, | 
London full of sap a great number of years | room ; in his place, a group of little children | 
ago. It is cut off, now, from the life of the|gathered about a weeping lady; and the | 
town—in London, but not of it—a suburb left | lamentation was familiar to the ancient echoes | 
between the New Road and High Holborn.|of the house. Then, there appeared to us a 
“We turned out of the rattle of Holborn into | host of little figures, and cried, “We are | 
King Street, and went up Southampton Row| Baby. We were Baby here, each of us in its | 
through a short passage which led us into a| generation, and were welcomed with joy and 
square, dozing over its own departed great-| hope and thankfulness ; but no love and no | 
ness. Solitude in a crowd is acknowledged | hope, though they were very strong, could 
by the poets to be extremely oppressive, and| keep us, and we went our early way!”— | 
we felt so much scared in Queen Square at | “ And we,” said another throng of shades, | 
finding ourselves all alone there, that we had | “were that little child who lived to walk and | 
not enough presence of mind io observe more | talk, and to be the favorite, and to influence 
than space and houses, and (if our vague im-|the whole of this great house and make it 
pression be correct) a pump. Moreover, there| very pleasant, until the infection that could | 
were spectral streets, down which the eye was| not be stopped, was brought here from those | 
drawn. Great Ormond Street was written on| poorer houses not far off, and struck us one 
a corner house in one of them. It was the|day while we were at play, and quenched the | 
enchanter’s label by which we were bidden|light of our bright eyes, and changed our 
forward ; so we went into Great Ormond| prattle into moaning, and killed us in our | 
Street—wondering who lived in its large| promise !”—*“ And 1,” said another shadow, | 
houses, some of them mansions—and looking | “am that girl who, having been a sick child | 
hazily for No. 49. That was a mansion too:| once, grew to be a woman, and to love and | 
broad, stuccoed front, quite fresh and white ;| to be blessed with love, and then—O at that | 
bearing the inscription on its surface, “ Hos-| hardest time !—began to fade, and glided from | 
pital ior Sick Children.” A woman with a|the arms of my young husband, never to be 
child in her arms was finding ready admission |mine on earth!”—“And I,” said another | 
at the great hall-door. The neat and new|shadow, “am the lame mis-shapen boy who | 
appearance of the hospital walls from the | read so much by this fireside, and suffered 90 | 
outside restored our thoughts to our own/|much pain so patiently, and might have been 
day ; and we presently resolved, and carried, | as active and as straight as you, if any one had 
that the committee had shown great judgment | understood my malady ; but I said to my fond 
in their selection of a situation—quiet (very | father carrying me in his arms to the 
quiet), airy, and central. from which I never rose: ‘I think, O dear | 
At the hall-door there was a porter, so new | Papa, that it is better I should never be & | 
to his new work that the name of a surgeon|man, for who could then carry me like 
to the Institution was a strange sound in his! or who could be so careful of me when you | 
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were gone!’” Then all the shadows said 


together : “We belonged to this house, but’ 


| others like us have belonged to every house, 


| and many such will come here, now, to be| 
| relieved, and we will put it in the hearts of| 
| remember them. | 


mothers and fathers to 

|| Come up, and see!” 
We followed, up the spacious stairs into 
a large and lofty room, airy and gay. It 
had been the drawing-room of the old 
house. A reviving touch had passed over 


its decorations; and the richly-ornamented | 


ceiling, to which little eyes looked up from 
little beds, was quite a cheerful sight. The 
walls were painted, in panel, with rosy 
nymphs and children; and the light laugh- 
ter of children welcomed our entrance. 
There was nothing sad here. Light iron 
cribs, with the beds made in them, were 
| ranged, instead of chairs, against the walls. 
| There were half-a-dozen children—all the 
patients then contained in the new hospital ; 
but, here and there, a bed was occupied by a 
| sick doll. A large gay ball was rolling on 
| the floor, and toys abounded. From this cheer- 
| ful place we looked into a second room—the 
other drawing-room, furnished in a like 
| manner, but as yet unoccupied. 

There were five girls and a boy. Five 
| were in bed near the windows ; two of these, 
_ whose beds were the most distant from each 

other, confined by painful maladies, were 
| resting on their arms, and busily exporting 
| andimporting fun. A third shared the profits 
| merrily, and occasionally speculated in a ven- 
| ture on its own account. The most delightful 
| music in this world, the light laughter of 
| children floated freely through the place. 
| The hospital had begun with one child. 
| What did he think about, or laugh about ? 
| Maybe those shadows who had had their 
| infant home in the great house, and had 

known in those same rooms the needs now 
| sought to be supplied fomhim, told him stories 
| in his sleep. 

One of the little patients followed our 
| movements with its eyes, with a sad, thought- 
ful, peaceful look; one indulged in a big 
| stare of childish curiosity and wonder. They 
| had toys strewn upon their eounterpanes, 
| Asick child is a contradiction of ideas, like a 
| cold summer. But to quench the summer 
| in a child’s heart is, thank God! not easy. 
| If we do not make a frost with wintry 
| discipline, if we will use soft looks and 
| gentle words ; though such an hospital be full 
| of sick and ailing bodies, the light, loving 
| spirits of the children will fill its wards with 
| pleasant sounds, contrasting happily with the 





complainings that abound among our sick 
| adults, Suffer these little onés to come to such 
| aChristian House, and forbid them not! They 
| will not easily forget it. Around the gates 
| of the Child’s Hospital at Frankfort, hangs a 
| erowd of children who have been discharged, 


lying in wait to pounce with a loving word 
upon any of those who tended them when 


sick, They send little petitions in to the hos- 
pital authorities to be allowed, as a special 
favour, to come into the garden again, to play. 
A. child’s heart is soon touched by oad 
people; and a Child’s Hospital in. London, 
through which there should pass yearly eight 
| hundred children of the poor, would help to 
| diffuse a kind of health that is not usually 
| got out of apothecaries’ bottles, 

We have spoken only of five children ; the 
sixth was not in bed and not at rest. He 
was a literary character, studiously com- 
bining into patterns letters of the alpha- 
bet ; but he had removed his work so far out 
of the little world to which he belonged, that 
he attracted no attention from his neighbours. 
There are larger children in a greater world 
who do the like. The solitary child was 
lonely—not from want of love—its thoughts 
were at home wandering about its mother ; it 
had not yet learnt to reconcile itself to tem- 
porary separation. We seemed to leave the 
shadows of our day-dream in attendance on 
it, and to take up our young surgeon again. 

Having paid as we were able brief respects to 
each member of the little company, and havin, 
seen the bath-rooms on this floor, we continued 
our progress upward. Of course there were no 
more stately drawing-rooms, but all the rooms 
were spacious, and by modern care had been, 
moreover, plentifully furnished with the means 
of ventilation. There were bath-rooms, of 
course ; there were wards cut off from the 
rest for fever cases. Good thought had been 
evidently directed to a good purpose every- 
where. 

Having seen all these things, we came down- 
stairs again,and passing through the surgery— 
upon whose jars and bottles our eyes detected 
many names of compounds, palatable to little 
mouths—we were shown through an excel- 
lent consulting-room, into a wide hall, with 
another of the massive chimney-pieces. This 
hall is entered from a side street, and is 
intended for a waiting-room for out-patients. 
It had always belonged to the brave house in 
Great Ormond Street, and had been used at 
one time for assemblies. 

What we have said of the few patients 
admitted at the early period of our visit, will 
have shown the spirit in which a Child’s 
Hospital should be conducted. Of course, to 
such an institution a garden and play-ground 
for the convalescent is an essential <—— 
We inquired, therefore, for the garden in 
Great Ormond Street. We were shown out 
through a large door under a lattice, and 
found a terrace in the old style, descendin 
by steps to a considerable space of ground. 
The steps were short, suited to little feet ; 
so also in the house, according to the old style, 
which curiously fits itself to the modern pur- 
pose. We found that an air of neatness had 
| been given to that portion of the ground im- 
mediately near the house ; but the space gene- 
rally is very ample, and is at present a mere 
wilderness. The funds of the hospital have 
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only sufliced to authorise the occupation of a 


|| building, and the preparation for a great 

useful work. For means to plant the roses in 
| the garden, and to plant the roses in the 
cheeks of many children besides those who 
come under their immediate care, the Hospital 
Committee has support to find. 

So large a piece of garden-ground waiting 
for flowers, only a quarter of a mile from 
Holborn, was a curious thing to contemplate. 
When we looked into the dead house, built 
|| for the reception of those children whom skill 
| and care shall fail to save, and heard of the 
alarm which its erection had excited in the 
breasts of some “particular” old ladies in the 
neighbourhood, we felt inclined to preach 
some comfort to them. Be of good heart, 
particular old ladies! In every street, square, 
crescent, alley, lane, in this great city, you 
will find dead children too easily. They lie 
thick all around you. This little tenement 
will not hurt you ; there will be the fewer 
dead-houses for it ; and the place to which it 
is attached, may bring a saving health upon 
Queen Square, a blessing on Great Ormond 
Street ! 

Is it too much to hope that in a few years 
there will not be many students at the 
Adult Hospitals in London who will fail to 
contribute animation, by their frequent pre- 
sence at the Child’s Hospital, to these deserted 
pavements of a bygone fashion? Is it too 
much to believe that the little beds in the 
great house will never be suffered to remain 
empty, while there are little shapes of pain 
and unrest to lie down in them; or that the 
wilderness in the garden will be taught to 


| bloom with recovered infant health? Who 


that knows how sweet a part of home the 
children are—who that knows how ill our 
hearts can spare one child to Death, far less 
the dreadful and reproachful thought of one 
in three—can doubt the end of this so sorely 
needed enterprise! Its way to the general 
sympathy and aid, lies through one of the 
broadest doors into the general heart ; and 
that heart is a great and tender one, and will 
receive it. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS AND— 
SHADOWS. 


WE may look at Legendary Superstitions 
as relics of our heathen times ; as fragments 
of the world’s old dress which lie about in 
little black rags, looking shabby enough under 
the light of Christianity. e may look at 
them also as wild and wilful creations of the 
mind, and dive after the psychological pheno- 
mena which they qqeal, We 


my f trace 
the same legend with surprise from land to 


land, and find it now and then connecting 

ions so remote, as to suggest many va- 
luable thoughts to the ethnologist. In fact, 
wise men may handle legends to good pur- 
pose in a serious and learned way. Moralists 
may dwell upon the ignorance which they 
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reveal, as having entered so largely into the 
composition of the good old times ; and may 
point out the huge sum of injustice and 
cruelty which must have attended the work- 
ing of a superstitious system, which founded 
upon trivial accidents suspicions, accusations, 
condemnations. Then, if we have legends in 


store, they are such capital things that, if | 
the owner be not disposed at any time to | 
ise over them, he may | 
amuse himself by laughing over them, if it so | 
please his fancy. We may dwell on quaint, | 
wild, and extravagant inventions, which | 
been re- | 
peated with reverent and simple faith, by | 
credulous and ignorant folk over their hearths, | 

That is the use which we mean now to | 
make of certain volumes recently published | 


philosophise or to mo: 


caught the common taste, and have 


on Northern Mythology, by Mr. Benjamin 
Thorpe, in whic 


of amusement, a large mass of the 


opular 


traditions and superstitions of Scandinavia, | 
North Germany, and the Netherlands. The | 


Scandinavian we shall not touch, lest the 
tempt us into mythological discussion. Wit 
the Netherlandish we shall not greatly con- 


cern ourselves, because they are horribly low- | 
spirited. Any one might tell that they came | 
out of the Low Countries by their flat, de | 


pressing character. They want lightness of 


fancy and ingenuity ; most of them are little | 


better than nightmares. We prefer, there- 
fore, to go for legends to our cousins of 
North Germany. Great numbers of the su- 
perstitions of North Europe, as might be 
supposed, exactly correspond with notions 
that prevail among the ignorant in England. 
In North Europe, however, it is to be remem- 
bered that “ the masses” are instructed, and 
that these old notions and sayings exist now 
among them chiefly in the form of customs, 


humours and pleasant tales ; while, in England, | 





our untaught millioms receive such things in 
sober, heathenish good faith. 

The attention of naturalists is respectfully 
directed to the following fact, which satis- 
factorily accounts for the whiteness of the 
cliffs at Dover. There is a ship, say the North 
Frisian mariners, called Mannigfual. The 


Mannigfual is a ship much larger than the | 

Sake is so long that the | 
captain gallops over it on horseback to give out jj 
his orders. The sailor boys who climb the | 
rigging have so far to go up that they come jj 
7 - > and earl | 
and, because they could not live through the | 


Great Britain. Its 


down old men with 


years till they were greybeards without 
eating, the blocks in the cordage are made 
hollow, and contain spacious refreshment- 
rooms.—lIf all the ship be built in this pro- 
portion, and the captain does his duty by her, 
we are bound to feel compassion for his horse. 
—This splendid vessel once forsook the pool 


of the Atlantic, and attempted to steer | 


through the British Channel. Between Dover 
and Calais the straits were found to be #0 





volumes are collected for | 
the use of moralists, philosophers, or lovers | 
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| wives by English husbands. 
|| Germans, show a much more accurate sense 
| of the character of woman as a wife. 
| following legend represents her sense of 





| else is gone. 
| boys or seven girls are born in succession, one 
| of them, without knowin 
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| hint to unmarried damsels. 








| partners.” 
j™ Mamma in a pet, and said, “If the devil him- 
? im) self were to call me out, I would not refuse 
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narrow that the ship stuck fast. The captain, 
however, was a clever man, and there occurred 


| to him the happy thought of smearing white 
| soap over the whole larboard side. This having 
| been done, the ship slipped through, but in its 
| passage ground so much soap into the English 
| coast, that Dover cliffs have been white ever 


since. 
Shirt buttons are unjustly cast against their 
Our cousins, the 


The 


| tidiness and duty to her husband, in respect 


of managing his linen, as surviving when all 
When, says the legend, seven 


it, is‘a nightmare. 
Now, there was a man who had a nightmare 
for his wife, and he became sensible, in course 


| of time, that she was in the frequent habit of) 
| disappearing from his bed; when in fact she 
| was gone to sit on other people’s chests in their 


sleep. One night, the husband kept himself 


| awake in order to watch his spouse. He saw 
| her rise from bed, go to the door, and, as her 
| husband had taken the precaution of locking it, 
| she slipped out through the hole for the strap 
| by which the latch was lifted. After some 
| time she came back by the same road. The 


husband thereupon plugged up the hole, and 


| after having done so, always found his wife to 
_Temain by his side. 
| long time, he thought that she must now have 
| been quite broken of her uncomfortable habit, 
| 80 he took the peg out of the door in order 


At length, after a verv 


that he might be able to use the latch again. 


| Inthe very next night his wife was gone, and 


what was worse, she never came back again; 


although every Sunday morning the man 


found that his clean linen was laid out for 


| him. 


That is homage to wives; now here is a 
In Schleswig, at 
a splendid wedding in the noble mansion of 


| Hoierswort in Eiderstedt (it is essential to be 


particular in fixing the spot, lest any one 


| should doubt the story), there was a young 
| girl among the company who was a most 
| enthusiastic dancer. 
| much, my dear,” said her mamma, “and you 


“You are dancing too 


are not vag © agpeoren-o enough in choice of 
e naughty damsel answered 


him.” A polite stranger at this moment 


entered the room, and asked the honour of 


her hand for a dance. The courtly stranger 
whirled her about so long, that at length 
blood streamed from her mouth and she fell 
dead. Mamma knew very well who was her 
partner. The blood-stains are still visible in 
the saloon ; of course they cannot be scraped 
out, and every night, as the clock strikes 
twelve, the music plays, the girl comes in, and 
the house is in an uproar. If any person 
to pass a night in the saloon, the ghost 
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of the girl asks him to dance with her. 
Nobody ever dares, and yet if any Christian 
would, she would be’ released from her 
penalty. This is a fine opportunity, there- 
fore, for any good man, clever at a polka, who 
desires to do a charitable and gallant thing. 
Let him go out to Eiderstedt and free the 
dancing lady. She once so frightened a wild 
young fellow, that he never afterwards went 
out to any merrymaking, because the sound 
of a fiddle made him fancy that the spectre 
and her midnight company had broken loose. 
Young ladies will learn from this example to 
be particular in saying that they are engaged 
six deep, when they are asked to dance by 
any gentleman who shows the least trace of 
the cloven foot. 

There is another moral légend founded on 
the will-of-the-wisp, which does credit to the 
northern races, when contrasted with the 
classic applause bestowed on trickeries of a 
like nature with hides and other things by 
southern fables. At the time of partition and 
fencing of the land, there arose a great 
boundary question between two villages in 
South Ditmarschen. At length a man ap- 
peared who undertook to settle it by oath. 
He filled his shoes with sand from his own 
village, and then walking some way into the 
lands of his neighbours, stood still on a marshy 
tract, and swore that there he stood on ground 
belonging to his village. He thought that by 
this trick he had avoided perjury: but after 
death he was doomed to wander on the 
boundary line as a fire-sprite. A flame, of 
the height of a man, was often to’ be seen 
dancing about there until the moor dried 
up, and people said, “That is the land- 
divider !” 

The North Frisians are very unmerciful to 
people who don’t marry. One of their legends 
says, that after death old maids are doomed 
to cut stars out of the sun when it has sunk 
below the horizon, and the ghosts of the old 
bachelors must blow them up in the east, 
running, like lamplighters, all night up and 
down a ladder. 

Now-a-days we say “It is of no use wish- 
ing ;” once upon a time, wishing was powerful. 
There was a man who stole cabbages on 
Christmas-eve out of his neighbour's garden. 
A number of people saw him walking off 
with them, and wished him up in the moon. 
There any one with eyes may see him still, 
holding his load of cabbages, which he is not 
allowed to drop, to all eternity. Perhaps the 
Frisians had got this man into a mesmeric 
state, and powerfully, consentaneously willing 
him up to the moon, they got him there. It 
is quite evident that there he is. 

We often talk of letting the cat out of the 
bag. Here we have probably the origin of 
the expression in a popular tradition. Ifa 
man wants what the Germans call a Hecke- 
thaler—that is to say, a piece of gold, which 
he may spend as often as he likes, and never 
lose out of his pocket—he must select the 
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longest night in the year for the performance 
of his incantation. His incantation is this : 
he is to put a black*tom-cat in a bag, and 
bind the mouth of the bag round with a cord, 
fastened with ninety-nine knots. Taking the 
bag on his back, he must walk three times 
round the church ; and every time he comes 
to the door, he must call to the sacristan 
through the key-hole. The sacristan is the 
Mr. D. who danced with the lady just now. 
At the third time of asking, the sacristan 
steps out, when the man asks him if he wants 
to buy a hare. In that character he sells 
the cat, and gets for it the magic dollar, but 
he must take to his heels immediately. If 
Mr. D. can untie the knots, let the cat out 
of the bag, and overtake the man who sold 
it as a hare, his dollar is exchanged for dolour, 
equally everlasting. 

Mr. D., of course, plays part in many 
legends, and there is much pleasure derived 
from tales which convert him from D. sharp 
into D. flat. There was a peasant in Eider- 
stedt (we are in Eiderstedt again) whose 
house was burnt down. A little man, ina 
grey coat, with a horse’s foot, came to him in 
his affliction, and told him not to be cast 
down, as he wouldn't charge more than a 
single soul for building him a new house 
with a hundred windows in it. The peasant 
accepted his tender, binding him to the con- 
dition that the building was to be complete 


coated contractor was at once up to his chin 
in bricks and mortar. Long before cock-crow 
all was built, and the last window was being 
ee in, when the peasant, while his friend’s 
| back was turned, screwed up his mouth and 
| began crowing, as much like a cock as pos- 
I sible. Mr. D. turned round and laughed at 
him ; he was a great deal too sharp to be 





deceived so clumsily. But there is a habit, | 


inveterate among cocks, of answering each 
| other's trumpets ; and a cock, in an adjacent 
| barn, happening to be awake, slowly became 
| aware of some very bad crowing in his neigh- 
| bourhood, and thought it right to let his 
| neighbour see that he could manage things 
| agreat deal better. So the cock answered 
lustily from within the barn just as the archi- 
tect was putting the last pane into the last 
window. He threw it down in a great pet 
and disappeared: and ever since then, the 
| window has wanted that pane. It never has 
[ been, never can be, and never will be put in. 
| At the same time the wind blows through the 
hole so angrily, that all the chamber is kept 
cleanly swept, and any goods or furniture 
that any one may try to put into the room, 
is immediately blown out through the door. 
_ The gentleman who was outwitted as an 
architect on this occasion, also acts as school- 
master, and now and then has some unman- 
ageable scholars. All pastors in Friesland 
were thought, by the ignorant, to know 
something of the black art ; in the good old 
times a very little knowledge gave toa man a 


next morning before cock-crow. The grey-| 





character for magic. Some pastors knew a 
great deal of this art, which they had learnt 
in the Black School, which the Black Doctor 
himself teaches at a trifle less than a soul for 
each pupil. The retaining of the soul by the 
pupil is left in his power, if he adhere through 
life to the fulfilment of some ridiculous or 
troublesome condition, He must only shave 
ona Saturday, or he must, all his life, wear 
only one woollen under-waistcoat, or never 
wear more than one garter. Pastor Fabricius 
was one whose soul hung on a garter ; a garter 
was his tie to the old teacher; it was the 
peppercorn-rent he paid for the command of 
a wide magical domain. Traps are always 
being laid for these people. Pastor Fabricius, 
who knew where he was to go when he wore 
two garters, could in no way be put off his 
guard. If he saw in the morning two garters 
lying naturally by his bed, he always left one. 
The old schoolmaster would often take thé 
shape of a flea, to bite and torment the maid- 
servant while she was knitting the pastor's 
stockings ; so that he made her lose the caleu- 
lation of her stitches, and provide for her 
master stockings, which were loose and wide, 
and hung about his heels. That was the 
reason why the learned pastor was so often 
seen walking about the village with his 
stockings down at heel. He was not to be | 
Cemiehdl 

Once upon a time, a lad and lass were 
working in a hay-field, near the Stellerberg. 
They were betrothed, and would have been 
married, if they had not both been wretchedly | 
poor. While they worked, there was a toad 
slipping quietly by. The young man’ saw it, | 
and was about to kill the poor reptile with 
his hay-fork ; but the girl held his hand, and 
bade him not be cruel. He was quite willing 
to obey her ; but, because he liked to hear | 
her plead so tenderly, he held the fork some | 
time above the toad, as if about to strike, | 
until it had crawled out of reach. When they | 
went home that evening, their master told 
them that they were invited to a christening 
next day, by a voice that didzi’t leave any | 
address. Means were, however, found next | 
day to bring them both to a grand hall of | 
gold and precious stones, inside the Steller | 
berg, where the dwarfs were: there was 8 | 
dwarf lady, and there was a baby, and there | 
was a costly feast. The young man was dé | 
sired to hold the baby at the Font ; while he 
did so, he observed that a millstone hung 
over his head, suspended from the ceiling by | 
a silken thread. He tried to move, but co 
not stir a step. The ceremony appeared very | 
long; when it was over, he received thanks 
from the master of the house. With respect 
to the millstone, the gentleman told him that 
he could now erfectly imagine what his wife 
must have suffered on the previous day, whet 
he was about to stab her with his fork—for 
she was the toad. The little people then 
entertained the pair, and gave to the girl, | 
when they left, an apron-full of shavings. On | 
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| theim way, the weight became so heavy that 
| she threw the half of it away ; the rest, when 
they got home, were turned out as a heap of 
ducats. So the lad and the lass built a farm- 
house, and were married, and if they don’t 
| live happily, yow and I never will. 
Now, by way of change, let us pile up a 
little heap of superstitious practices and 


| opinions, of which the record is come to us 


| from the good old times. If any young gen- 
| tleman wishes to know what sort of a wife he 
| shall have—on: the night of May the first, he 
must ride on a broomstick to the stable, and 
| knock thrice; then go to the pigstye, and 
| hear what pig grunts—whether an old or a 
| young one. His: wife will be old or young 
| accordingly. 
| The devil has: thrashed peas upon him,” 
is. said of one whose face is pock-marked.—If 
| new-baked bread has: a crack, one of the 
| family will die soon. How great must have 


| been the discomfort caused by a superstition 


| like this last, among villagers who drew a 
| weekly batch from their own ovens! 
The next is an invention absolutely wicked 


| (a Netherlandish superstition): If a child 


falls into the fire, you must not take it out 


| till you have seen how the loaf lies, and 
| turned it, if it should lie topsy-turvy.—A 
| German ‘superstition for St. Andrew’s-eve 
| must make.a prettier sport than our own dull 


k of fortune-telling cards, or our Doll- 
rsons present 
love one another, or will one day be united— 
a vessel, with pure water, is placed on tlie 


| table, and there are placed; to float: upon the 


| water, little cups of silver-foil, inscribed with 
| the names. of those whose fortune is to. be 
| determined. If a -youth’s cup advances toa 
| maiden’s, or a maiden’s to a. youth’s—it: is 
| worth while to note which makes the chief 


advances—and’ if they eventually cling’ to- 
gether, they will be sweethearts. But, little 


| cups must also be set floating, marked as 
| priests; and it is only when: the youth and 
| maid, coming together, get a priest between 


them, that they can look forward, with any 


| certainty, to marriage. 


|| a bit or two of information. 


To “the Mariners of England” we commend 
When there isa 


|| calm—tradition says at Hamburgh—scratch 
| with an old nail‘ on the foremast, then wind 


| will rise. 





Again, when the wind has long 
| been contrary, and you: meet with another 


| ship, throw an old broom beforé it; the wind 


| will then change ; you will get a fair, theother 
| ship a contrary wind, 
‘hereis a severe legend against:tailors, who 
| must have suffered long under the reproach 
of cabbaging. Bearing hard upon the pro- 
| verbial bona (tailors: have not been 
| equitably dealt with in the sayings of our 
| ancestors), they said; in some: parts of North 
| Germany, “If it rains while the sun shines, 
| a tailor has gone to Heaven!” Popular 
| Superstitions bring us*into very close contaet 
with many of the choice secrets which) were 
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accepted even by the learned in the good old 
times. Two or three hundred years ago a 
large number of the legends and sayings, 
which now live as curiosities among the 
people to be laughed at, were solemnly 
believed, and gravely put in books, by men 
who were comparativély clever. Then it might 
gravely be written: “To obtain what you 
wish from another, lay a swallow’s tongue 
under your own, and tlien kiss the person 
whom you wish to influence.” Can we imagine, 
now, that a party of agricultural labourers, 
feeding their families on six shillings a-week, 
would ever put on clean smocks, slip swallows’ 
tongues into their mouth, and go up in a body 
sworn to kiss the farmer into letting them 
have better wages ! 

Here isa superstition, which, in the present 
state of flour-mills, we do not hesitate to back 
as true. If a girl finds a whole corn in her 
bread and butter, she can see her future 
husband. She must stick the corn in a crack 
of the door, and then keep watch, The third 
person that passes is the future one. In love 
matters: it is always some unfortunate third 
party who is made to suffer trouble: 
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Tue words British @otton will perhaps 
sound as significantly as Gooseberry Cham- 
pagne, conveying to the mind the embodi- 
ment. of one of the “shams” of the present 
age. Some may “pooh, pooh!” the flax- 
cottonising process as very much akin to a 
discovery for converting silver into. lead, 
linen goods being dearer than those made 
from cotton ; whilst not: a few express their 
astonishment at the:recent “ Flax Movement,” 
and wonder why we: should be so desirous of 
finding any substitute: for what? has hitherto 
answered, and still continues to answer our 
—— remarkably well. 

The annual importation of raw cotton into 
Great Britain has: risen enormously: since the 
commencement of the present century. In 
1800, it amounted to fifty-six millions of pounds ; 
in 1815, to one hundred millions; in 1835, to 
four hundred millions:; and. at the present 
time it is upwards of seven: hundred millions 
of pounds, equal to one thousand. tons a-day. 
Nearly the whole:of! this:arrives. at. the port 
of Liverpool. Seventeen-twentieths: of this 
aggregate is imported from the United States 
of America, the remainder fromthe: Brazils, 
the Hast Indies, and: Egypt. About: one-se- 
venth leaves the country for other places in 
the raw state ; so that. fully sim hundred mil- 
lions of poundsare wrought into goods in our 
factories, the greater portion of which are in 
Laneashire, affording employment to a million- 
and-a-half of inhabitants, The quantity manu- 
faetured is thus disposed of:-—one-tenth is 
wasted inthe process; in dirt and refuse ; one- 
fourth. is:worked up for home consumption; 
and the balance is shipped :to other countries as 
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manufactured goods. The present yearly value 
of the Cotton manufacture of this country is 
estimated at forty-five millions sterling, of 
which thirty millions are believed to be paid 
away in wages; one-third being the original 
cost of the raw material. In some inferior 
descriptions of goods the value of the material 
is far beyond that of the labour and_,skill 
expended on them. In others, the labour 
bestowed in their production is infinitely 
more costly than the original value of the 
material operated upon. Samples of cotton 
yarn have been recently produced so exqui- 
sitely fine in texture, that a single thread is 
found to be invisible to the naked eye, unless 
placed upon some dark substance. A hank 
of cotton measures eight hundred and forty 
yards; yet it would require more than 
two thousand hanks of this gossamer to 
weigh one pound. Twenty-five pounds weight 
of such a fibre would encircle the globe at 
the equator, whilst in value it would far 
exceed it own weight in gold. In the im- 
portation of the raw cotton into this country, 
and in the exportation of the manufactured 
goods, about eight hundred thousand tons of 
shipping are yearly employed. 

Perhaps a better idea of the magnitude of 
this branch of our national industry can 
scarcely be embodied than in these two facts :— 
Firstly, a rise in the price of the raw material 
of twopence the pound, costs the manufac- 
turers four millions sterling ; Secondly, in the 
simple process of starching the fibres whilst 
being spun, two hundred and fifty thousand 
barrels of flour are annually used, worth about 
half a million sterling. 

Such is the Cotton trade of England ; un- 
equalled by any industry of any other country 
in the world. It is not difficult, therefore, to 
understand how important becomes any ques- 
tion affecting the future supply of this great 
staple commodity. We are at present de- 
pendent upon another nation for the staff of 
our national prosperity, and that nation 
depends upon the labour of a race of slaves. 
Let any great social or physical convulsion 
visit that country, and England would feel 
the shock from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s, 
The lives of nearly two millions of our country- 
men are dependent upon the cotton crops of 
America ; their destiny may be said, without 
any sort of hyperbole, to hang upon a thread. 
Should any dire calamity befal the land of 
cotton, a thousand of our merchant — 


‘would rot idly in dock ; ten thousand m 


must stay their busy~looms; two thousand 
thousand mouths would starve for Jack of 
work to feed them. 

It is not, however, sufficient that we glance 
at the Cotton manufacture; we must say a 
few passing words touching that of Linen, 
before pointing out the operation of the pre- 
sent “Flax Movement.” For the supply of 
flax, we are equally dependent upon forei 
countries ; not more than one-fourth of the 
flax required, that is, a hundred thousand tons, 
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being grown in Great Britain. We pay °» 
other countries for flax, for linseed, and for oil- 
cake, not much under seven millions sterling 
annually ; whilst we ship linen goods to the 
yearly value of three millions sterling. Flax 
is employed in the manufacture of the most 
delicate French and Irish cambrics, and of the 
coarsest sail-cloth and tarpaulins ; of the most 
beautiful laces from Lisle and Valenciennes, | 
and of the heavier sacking and towelling. The | 
folds of snowy lawn that deck a bishop’s arms, 
and the stout storm-sail that rides out the | 


fiercest gale, are both the produce of the same | | 


plant. 

The propriety of rendering ourselves inde- 
pendent of other nations for the supply of | 
cotton, is no new idea. It has been enter- | 
tained for many years past. The manufac- | 
turers of Manchester have been urging the | 
cultivation of cotton in our Indian possessions, | 
where vast tracts of land are known to exist || 
well suited to the cultivation. Our own | 
chilly climate is utterly unfitted for the 
growth of this plant ; with flax, however, the 
case is different, and, as already stated, about 


one-fourth of our requirements of this article || | 


is raised on British ground. There appears 
to be no reason whatever, why the remaining | 
three-fourths should not also be grown upon || 
our own soil. Besides which, recent experi- | 
ments have demonstrated that flax may be | 
substituted for one half of the cotton at | 
present in use, which would give an additional | 
demand for the article of five hundred tons | 
Gaily, requiring for their growth twelve thou- | 
sand acres every week. ‘The experiments | 
alluded to were made by the Chevalier | 
Clausson, who has thus originated what is | 
known’ as the “ Flax Movement.” By these | 
he discovered a simple and at the same time | 
beautiful and effective process, by which flax | 
may be “cottonised ” or converted into what | 
is termed “ British Cotton.” 
Some of the more important processes in | 
the manufacturing arts have been the re- 
sult of mere accident. It was even so with 
Flax Cotton. The accidental discovery of | 
the new application of the flax-plant has | 
been thus described, in the last edition of the | 
Chevalier Clausson’s little work on the | 
subject of the “ Movement :”— 
Wandering along the luxuriant banks of | 
one of the Brazilian rivers, his attention was 
attracted to a white, down-like substance, 
adhering to the branches of trees, over- | 
hanging and touching the stream. On ob- | 
taining a quantity of it, he was so pleased | 
with its character, that—thinking he had 
discovered some vegetable product hitherto | 
unknown—he determined to trace it, if 
possible, to its source, and to ascertain the 
plant which produced it. Pursuing his task 
with great ardour, he eventually found that 
the substance had been washed from a bed of 
flax-straw, the produce of some of his own 
land ; and which, long before, he had caused 
to be thrown, as useless, near the banks of 
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| the river. As the swollen waters had occa- 
| sional access to this heap, fermentation, and 
| the decomposition of a portion of the plant, 
| had taken place; and, in time, the influence 
of natural chemistry had so separated the fila- 
ments of the flax-fibre, as to give the mass a 
cotton-like appearance. Some of it having 
been washed by the river, had been arrested 
| by the overhanging branches, 

The process thus casually observed in a very 
imperfect state, Clausson afterwards imitated 
by the aid of chemistry; and he can now 
supply the factories of Lancashire with a 
home-grownsubstance, capable of being worked 
up with certain portions of cotton, silk, or 
wool, with the machinery already in use for 
those manufactures. And herein lies the 
great value of the discovery. From the 
peculiar structure of the flax-fibre, and the 
consequent nature of the machinery to work 
it up, it now costs tenpence per pound in 
the manufacture ; whereas cotton ismade up 
fur threepence per pound. It is obvious, 
| therefore, that by preparing flax, so as to 
be capable of being worked upon the ordinary 
machinery at the same cost as cotton, the 
process must be one of great value. Next in 
importance to this, is the greater yield of mar- 
| ketable fibre from a given quantity of straw, 
than by the old mode of steeping and pre- 
| paring. 

We will now examine the new process; 
which we witnessed a short time since, 
at the Chevalier’s model establishment at 
Stepney. An old poorhouse has been con- 
verted into a factory; oakum-picking has 
been supplanted by the magic transformation 
of chemistry ; iron soup-boilers are now busy 
with mysterious mixtures, producing results 
which, when the old fabric was built, would 
have consigned every man and woman con- 
cerned to the stake at Smithfield, for sorcerers 
and witches, 

The flax plant is composed of three dis- 
tinct parts, the wood, the fibre, and the gum- 
resin, which causes the fibres to adhere to- 
gether. To remove the wood is the first 
object ; and this, under the old system, was 
performed by a machine little better than a 
flail. Here commences the first improvement. 
| At the Stepney factory we saw a small appa- 
ratus at work, which costing a mere trifle, 
removed the wood from the fibre with asto- 
nishing rapidity and cleanliness. It is pro- 
posed that growers should employ this machine 
on their farms; by which means they reduce 
the bulk by one-half, and at the same time 
retain the portion most useful for manure. 
In this state it will be brought to market for 
sale to the manufacturers, who will then have 
to free it, in the first instance, from the gum- 
resin. Under the old system, this was effected 
by steeping the flax in cold water, a process 
which occupied from four to six weeks, and 
frequently caused much discoloration of the 
fibres. The Chevalier’s mode consists in 
boiling the material in a weak alkaline solu- 
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tion for about four hours, after which it ia 
washed first in a slightly acidified liquor, and 
then in plain water. It is then dried and in 
a fit state for the various processes of scutch- 
ing, heckling, &c., necessary to render it fit 
for the linen manufacture. In order to “cot- 
tonise” the flax, according to the Clausson’s 
patent, the fibres are taken from the washing 
vats direct to a series of other vats, ranged 
side by side ; and it is in these that the magic: 
of chemistry is so brought to bear as to trans- 
mute a heavy mass of dark, harsh straw, in 
the course of some minutes, to a light, silky, 
snow-white wool. 

In the first of these vats is a weak solution 
of carbonate of soda : here the previously boiled 
and washed fibres are steeped for about fifteen 
minutes, during which time they become com- 
pletely saturated with the soda liquid. To 
explain the chemical action which follows, it 
is necessary to point out the structure of the 
flax fibre. These fibres, minute though they 
be, are cellular, composed of a number of 
smaller cylinders, united closely at their side. 
It is the separation of these finer fibres, and 
the consequent addition to the length and 
surface of the whole mass, that has now to be 
accomplished ; a process that may well be 
likened to hair-splitting. These cellular fibres 
being thoroughly saturated with the soda in 


| most minute quantities, are removed from the 


first vat, and placed in vat number two, con- 
taining water slightly acidulated with one 
part in five hundred of sulphuric acid. The 
change which now takes place is instan- 
taneous. A rapid frothing and ebullition of 
the liquor may be observed, and the heavy 
mass of flax which, in the first liquor, sank 
far below the surface, is now seen floating 
lightly on the face of the water : it is no longer 
flax—it is British Cotton. And how has this 
happened? The acid in this liquor, finding 
its way into the little cylinders already satu- 
rated with the soda, immediately effects a 
chemical change; the sulphuric acid com- 
bines with the alkali, and forms sulphate of 
soda, giving out the carbonic acid gas from 
the carbonate of soda, which, seeking its libera- 
tion, expands and bursts open the cellular 
tubes. The cottonised flax is next placed in 
a weak solution of soda, in order to free 
it from any remaining acid; and thence 
transferred to the bleaching vat, which con- 
tains a mixture of solution of chloride of lime 
and sulphate of magnesia. Here it remains 
during two hours, at the end of which time 
it wears a perfectly snow-white appearance. 
The process is then completed by washing, 
first in a weak acid liquor, and afterwards in 
pure water. It then only remains to dry the 
flax-cotton, in order to fit it for the after 
processes, preparatory to spinning. The same 
method as has been here described can be 
made available for converting the refuse tow 
from the flax establishments into a fine white 
article, admirably ae for paper-making, 
and at a less price than he pays for linen 
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The value of this latter preparation 
may be estimated, when it is known that one 
manufacturer of linen in the north of Ireland 
throws aside “refuse tow” to the yearly 
value of five thousand pounds sterling ; all of 
whivh, at present, is utterly useless. 

From what has been stated, it is evident 
that the objection held against this process, of 
its converting a dear article into a cheap one, 
does not hold. Not only is the value of the 
British cotton greatly enhanced by being ren- 
dered capable of spinning at the low cost of 
ordinary cotton goods, but the yield of mar- 


ketable fibre is much increased, and at a/ 


much less cost of time and labour than was 
needed under the old method. The new 
fibre is so completely assimilated in character 
to cotton, that it readily receives the rich 
dyes imparted to the latter, and is, in short, | 
capable of being printed or dyed in a precisely 
similar manner. 

At the Stepney model factory we examined | 
specimens of flannel, felt, and woollen cloth, | 
manufactured of equal parts of British cotton 
and wool; also, a felt that was composed 
entirely of the former material. All of those 
goods had a remarkably stout feel, and ap- | 
peared to be strong in their body. 

Combined with silk, British cotton may be 
worked up with great ease on the existing 
silk machinery, and when so wrought, is 
capable of receiving the same colcurs in dying, 
and materially adding to the strength of the | 
fabric manufactured. 

We saw two other substances, which, it | 
appears, are quite as susceptible of being 


| 


more than two parts of mineral matters, 
Under the old process of steeping, the nu- 
'tritive portions contained in the wood and 
/gum, as well as the whole of the seed, were 
| lost in the fermentation during steeping ; so 
that nothing whatever was restored to the 
land. By the new method, these properties are 
|capable of being returned whence they were 
taken. The seed may be either employed in 
feeding cattle, or crushed for oil; the oil- 
jeake being in that case returned for the 
| cattle-yard. 

Estimates, based upon several years of 
actual experience, go to show that, by this 
|eultivation, the farmer may realise a yearly 
|protit of from fifteen pounds to eighteen 
| pounds the acre, and that, too, upon land which 
has been just previously heavily cropped in 
cereals. Many thousands of acres which 
hitherto have yielded but indifferent and 
uncertain crops, or which have scarcely been 
worth cultivation, may be brought under flax 
without any fear of the result. Hitherto, the* 
absence of linen manufactures, and the con- 
sequent want of markets, in so many parts of 
England and Scotland, have proved a serious 
obstacle to any attempts at extending flax 
culture. But now that every grower may, by 
the purchase of an inexpensive and simply 
constructed machine, convert the flax-straw 
into a fit condition for economical and con- 
| venient transport to a market, and now that 
conveyance is so much lessened in cost, and 
|that the patent process will before long be in 
active operation in every agricultural county 
‘of Great Britain and Ireland, it is to be hoped 








“ cottonised ” as flax: one was a coarse spe-|that a widely extended cultivation of this 


cies of China silk, at present of little value ; 
the other was “ Jute,” or Indian hemp. Both 
of these fibres were materially improved in 
appearance and feel, and are, no doubt, in 
theif new form, adapted to purposes for 
which they were not at all available, pre- 
viously. 

Looking at this “ Flax Movement” inan | 
agricultural point of view, we shall find as | 
many advantages likely to arise from it in| 
that direction as in any other. Hitherto it 
has been a most proviléat opinion that flax | 
crops were exceedingly exhaustive in their 
effect upon the soil. Experiments fairly car- 
ried out have shown this to be a fallacy. 
Chemical analysis of the plant, and a series 
of flax crops taken from the same land, have 
proved beyond a doubt, that not only does 
this cultivation not weaken the soil, bu’ 
tends to keep it in a state of great produc- 
tiveness. 

An examination of the structure of the 
plant demonstrates that those portions of 
it which absorb the alkalies and the nu- 
tritive properties of the soil, are . those 
which are not required for the purpose of 
manufacture ; namely, the woody part, the 
resinous matter, and the seed. The fibres 
derive their elements almost entirely from the 


| atmosphere, one hundred parts containing not 


‘article may take place, affording active em- 
| ployment to a vast number of persons of all 
ages. ‘ 

Already the patent has been taken in hand 
jin Scotland: arrangements are in progress for 
|a similar undertaking in Ireland ; and, should 
the like activity be manifested in England, 
there can be little doubt that two most im- 
portant results will have been attained—the 
mages a great portion of our poorer popu- 
atiou with good employment, and rendering 
our manufacturers less dependent upon the 
United States for the supply of flax and 
cotton. 


THE GROWTH OF GOOD. 


Far where the smooth Pacific swells, 
Beneath an arch of blue, 

Where sky and wave together meet, 
A coral reeflet grew. 





No mortal eye espied it there, 
Nor sea-bird poised on high; 
Lonely it sprang, and lonely grew, 

The nursling of the sky. 


With soft-caressing touch, the wind 
In summer round it play'd ; 

And murmuring through its tiny caves, 
Unceasing music made, 
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The ministering wind, so sweet 
With mountain-perfume, brought 
A changeful robe of emerald moss, 
By fairy fingers wrought. 


Thus day by day, and year by year, 
The little islet grew; 

Its food, the flower-dust wafted by ; 
Its drink, the crystal dew. 


By night the lonely stars look’d forth, 
Each from his watch-tower high, 

And smiled a loving blessing down, 
Gently and silently. 


And forest birds from distant isles, 
A moment settled there ; 

And from their plumage shook the seeds, 
Then sprang into the air. 


The islet grew, and tender plants 
Rose up amidst the dearth— 
Bloom'd, died, and dropt upon the soil, 
Like gifts from Heaven to Earth. 


Thus ages pass’d ; a hundred trees 
Graced that once barren strand; 

A hundred ships its produce bore 
To many a distant land. 


And thus in every human heart 
A germ of good is sown, 

Whose strivings upward to the light 
Are seen by God alone. 


VISITING AT CRANFORD. 


OnE morning, as Miss Matey and I ‘sat at| from business. 
our work—it was before twelve o’clock, and! before said) set up her cow; a mark of re- 
Miss Matey had not yet changed the cap with | spectability in Cranford, almost as decided as 


yellow ribbons, that had been Miss Jenkyns’ | setting up a gig is among some people. 


best, and which Miss Matey was now wearing 
out in private, putting on the one made in 
imitation of Mrs. Jamieson’s at all times 
when she expected to be seen—Martha 
came up, and asked if Miss Betty Barker 
might speak to her mistress. Miss Matey 
assented, and quickly disappeared to change 
the yellow ribbons, while Miss Barker came 
up stairs; but, as she had forgotten her 
spectacles, and was rather flurried by the 
unusual time of the visit, I was not sur- 
prised to see her return with one cap 
on the top of the other. She was quite 
unconscious of it herself, and looked at us 
with bland satisfaction. Nor do I think Miss 
Barker perceived it; for, putting aside the 
little circumstance that she was not so young 
as she had been, she was very much absorbed 
in her errand ; which she delivered herself of, 
with an oppressive modesty that found vent 
in endless apologies. 

Miss Betty Barker was the daughter of the 
old clerk at Cranford, who had officiated in 
Mr. Jenkyns’ ‘*ne. She and her sister had 
had pretty good situations as ladies’ maids, 
‘and had saved up money enough to set up a 
milliners’ shop, which had been patronised by 
the ladies in the neighbourhood. Lady Arley, 
for instance, would occasicnally give Miss 
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Barkers the pattern of an old cap of hers, 
which they immediately copied and circulated 
among the #@ite of Cranford. I say the éite, 
for Miss Barkers had caught the trick of the 
place, and piqued themselves upon their 
“aristocratic connection.” They would not 
sell their caps and ribbons to anyone without 
a pedigree. Many a farmer’s wife or daughter 
turned away huffed from Miss Barkers’ select 
millinery, and went rather to the universal 
shop, where the profits of brown soap and 
moist sugar enabled the proprietor to go 
straight to (Paris, he said, until he found his 
customers too patriotic and John Bullish 
to wear what the Mounseers wore) London ; 
where, as he often told his customers, Queen 
Adelaide had appeared only the very week 
before in a cap exactly like the one he 
showed them, trimmed with yellow and blue 
ribbons, and had been complimented by King 
William on the becoming nature of her head- 
dress. 

Miss Barkers, who confined themselves to 
truth, and did not approve of miscellaneous 
customers, throve notwithstanding. They 
were self-denying, good people. Many a 
time have J seen the eldest of them (she that 
had been maid to Mrs. Jamieson) carrying out 
some delicate mess to a poor person. They only 
aped their betters in having “ nothing to do” 
with the class immediately below theirs. And 
when Miss Barker died, their profits and 
income were found to be such that Miss Betty 
was justified in shutting up shop, and retiring 
She also (as I think I have 


She 
dressed tiner than any lady in Cranford ; and 
we did not wonder at it ; for it was understood 
that she was wearing out all the bonnets and 
caps, and outrageous ribbons, which had once 
formed her stock in trade. It was five or six 
years since they had given up shop: so in 
any other place than Cranford her dress 
might have been considered passée. 

And now, Miss Betty Barker had called to 
invite Miss Matey to tea at her house on the 
following Tuesday. She gave me also an 
impromptu invitation, as I happened to bea 
visitor ; though I could see she had a little 
fear lest, since my father had gone te live in 
Drumble, he might have engaged in that 
“horrid cotton trade,” and so dragged his 
family down out of “aristocratic society.” 
She prefaced this invitation with so many 
apologies, that she quite excited my curiosity. 
“ Her presumption ” was to be excused. What 
had she been doing? She seemed so over- 
powered by it, I could only think that she 
had been writing to Queen Adelaide, to ask 
for a receipt for washing lace; but the act 
which she so characterised was only an in- 
vitation she had carried to her sister’s former 
mistress, Mrs. Jamieson. “ Her former oc- 
cupation considered, could Miss Matey excuse 
the liberty?” Ah! thought I, she has found 
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out that double cap, and is going to rectify 


Miss Matey’s head-dress, No! it was simply 
to extend her invitation to Miss Matey and 
tome. Miss Matey bowed acceptance ; and I 
wondered that, in the graceful action, she did 
not fecl the unusual weight and eee? 
height of her head-dress. But I do not thin 

she did ; for she recovered her balance, and 
went on talking to Miss Betty in a kind, con- 
descending manner, very different from the 
fidgety way she would have had,if she had 
suspected how singular her appearance was. 

“Mrs. Jamieson is coming, I think you 
said ?” asked Miss Matey. 

“Yes. Mrs. Jamieson most kindly and 
condescendingly said she would be happy to 
come. One little stipulation she made, that 
| she should bring Carlo. I told her that if I 
had a weakness, it was for dogs.” 

“ And Miss Pole ?” questioned Miss Matey, 
who was thinking of her pool at Preference, 
in which Carlo would not be available as a 
| partner. 
| “Jam going to ask Miss Pole. Of course, 
I could not thivk of asking her until I had 
| asked you, Madam—the rector’s daughter, 
| Madam. Believe me, I do not forget the 
situation my father held under yours. 

“ And Mrs. Forrester, of course ?” 

“And Mrs. Forrester. I thought, in fact, 


of going to her before I went to Miss Pole. 
Although her circumstances are changed, 
Madam, we can never forget her alliance to 
the Bigges, of Bigelow Hall.” 


Miss tey cared much more for the little 
circumstance of her being a very good card- 

layer. 

“ Mrs, Fitz~-Adam—I suppose”— 

“No, Madam. I must draw a line some- 
where. Mrs. Jamieson would not, I think, 
like to meet Mrs. Fitz-Adam. I have the 
greatest respect for Mrs. Fitz-Adam—but I 
cannot think her fit society for such ladies as 
Mrs. Jamieson and Miss Matilda Jenkyns.” 

Miss Betty Barker bowed low to Miss 
Matey, and pursed up her mouth. She looked 
at me with sidelong dignity, as much as to 
say, although a retired saliliner, she was no 
democrat, and understood the difference of 
ranks. 

“May I beg you to come as near half- 

t six, to my little dwelling, as possible, 
Miss Matilda? Mrs. Jamieson dines at five, 
but has kindly promised not to delay her 
visit beyond that time—half-past six.” And 
with a swimming curtsey Miss Betty Barker 
took her leave. 

My prophetic soul foretold a visit that 
afternoon from Miss Pole, who usually came 
to call on Miss Matilda after any event—or 
indeed .in sight of any event—to talk it over 
with her. 

“ Miss Betty told me it was to be a choice 
and select few,” said Miss Pole, as she and 
Miss Matey compared notes. 

“Yes, so she said. Not even Mrs. Fitz- 
Adam.” 


(Conducted by 


| Now Mrs. Fitz-Adam was the widowed 


sister of the Cranford surgeon, whom I have 
named before. Their parents were respectable 
farmers, content with their station. The 
name of these good people was Hoggins. 
Mr. Hoggins was the Cranford doctor now; 
we disliked the name, and considered it coarse ; 
but, as Miss venkyns said, if he changed it to 
Piggins it would not be much better. We 
had hoped to discover a relationshij) between 
him and that Marchioness of Exeter whose 
name was Molly Hoggins; but the man, 
careless of his own interests, utterly ignored 
and denied any such relationship ; althon h 
as dear Miss Jenkyns had said, he had a 
sister called Mary, and the same Christian 
names were very apt to run in families. Soon 
after Miss Mary Hoggins married Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, she disappeared from the neighbourhood 
for many years. She did not move in a sphere 
in Cranford society sufficiently high to make 
any of us care to know what Mr. Fitz-Adam 
was. He died and was gathered to his fathers, 
without our ever having thought about him 
at all. And then Mrs. Fitz-Adam reappeared 
in Cranford, “as bold as a lion,” Miss Pole 
said, a well-to-do widow, dressed in rustling 
black silk, so soon after her husband’s death, 
that poor Miss Jenkyns was justified in the 
remark she made, that “bombazine would 
have shown a deeper sense of her loss.” 

I remember the convocation of ladies, who 
assembled to decide whether or not Mrs. 
Fitz-Adam should be called upon by the old 
blue-blooded inhabitants of Cranford. She 
had taken a large rambling house, which had 
been usually considered to confer a patent of 
gentility upon its tenant ; because, once upon 
a time, seventy or eighty years before, the 
spinster daughter of an earl had resided in it, 
I am not sure if the inhabiting this house was 
not also believed to convey some unusual power 
of intellect ; for the earl’s daughter, Lady 
Jane, had had a sister, Lady Anne, who had 
married a general officer, in the time of the 
American war; and this general officer had 
written one or two comedies, which were still 
acted on the London boards ; and which, when 
we saw them advertised, made us all draw 
up, and feel that Drury Lane was paying a 
very pretty compliment to Cranford. Still, it 
was not at all a settled thing that Mrs. Fitz- 
Adam was to be visited, when dear Miss 
Jenkyns died; and, with her, something of the 
clear knowledge of the strict code of gentility 
went out too. As Miss Pole observed, “ As 
most of the ladies of good family in Cranford 
were elderly spinsters, or widows without 
children, if we did not relax a little, and 
become less exclusive, by-and-bye we should 
have no society at all.” 

Mrs. Forrester continued on the same side. 

“She had always understood that Fitz 
meant something aristocratic; there was 
Fitz-Roy—she thought that some of the 
Kings’ children had been called Fitz-Roy: 
and there was Fitz-Clarence now—thev were 
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the children of dear good King William the 
Fourth. Fitz-Adam!—it was a pretty name ; 
and she thought it very probably meant 
‘Child of Adam.’ No one, who had not 
some good blood in their veins, would dare to 
be called Fitz ; there was a deal in a name— 
she had had a cousin who spelt his name with 
two little fis—ffoulkes, and he always looked 
down upon capital letters, and said they 
| belonged to lately invented families. She 
|| had been afraid he would die a bachelor, he 
|| was so very choice. When he met with a 
| Mrs. flaringdon, at a watering-place, he took 
to her immediately ; and a very pretty genteel 
| woman she was—a widow with a very good 
| fortune—and ‘ my cousin,’ Mr. ffoulkes, mar- 
|| vied her; and it was all owing to her two 
| little ffs.” 

Mrs. Fitz-Adam did not stand a chance of 
meeting with a Mr, Fitz-anything in Cranford, 
| so that could not have been her motive for 
_ settling there. Miss Matey thought it might 

have been the hope of being admitted in the 
society of the place, which would certainly 
| be a very agreeable rise for ci-devant Miss 
| Hoggins ; and if this had been her hope, it 
| would be cruel to disappoint her. So every- 
| body called upon Mrs. Fitz-Adam—everybody 
| but Mrs. Jamieson, who used to show how 
honourable she was by never seeing Mrs, Fitz- 
Adam, when they met at the Cranford parties. 
There would be only eight or ten ladies in the 
room, and Mrs. Fitz-Adam was the largest of 
| all, and she invariably used to stand up when 
| Mrs. Jamieson came in, and curtsey very low 
' to her whenever she turned in her direction 
—so low, in fact, that I think Mrs. Jamieson 
must have looked at the wall above her, for 
| she never moved a muscle of her face, no 
| more than if she had not seen her. Still 
| Mrs. Fitz-Adam persevered. 

The spring evenings were getting bright 
| and long, when three or four ladies in calashes 
|| met at Miss Barker’s door. Do you know 
what acalash is? It is a covering worn over 
caps, not unlike the heads fastened on old- 
_ fashioned gigs ; but sometimes it is not quite 
|| so large. This kind of head-gear always made 
| an awful impression on the children in Cran- 
| ford ; and now two or three left off their pl y 
| in the quiet sunny little street, and gathered, 
in eteiuing silence round Miss Pole, Miss 
| Matey, and myself. We were silent, too, so 
| that we could hear loud, suppressed whispers, 
inside Miss Barker’s house ; “ Wait, Peggy ! 
wait till I’ve run upstairs, and washed my 
hands. When I cough, open the door; I'll 
| not be a minute.” 
| And, true enough, it was not a minute 

before we heard a noise, between a sneeze 
and a crow; on which the door flew open. 
| Behind it stood a round-eyed maiden, all 
| aghast at the honourable company of calashes, 
who marched in without a word. She re- 
covered presence of mind enough to usher us 
into a small room, which had been the shop, 
but was now converted into a temporary 
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dressing-room. There we unpinned and 
shook ourselves, and arranged our features 
before the glass into a sweet and gracious 
company-face ; and then, bowing backwards 
with “ After you, ma’am,” we allowed Mrs. 
Forrester to take precedence up the narrow 
staircase that led to Miss Barker’s drawing- 
room. There she sat, as stately and com- 
posed as though we had never heard that odd- 
sounding cough, from which her throat must 
have been even then sore aud rough. Kind, 
gentle, shabbily dressed Mrs. Forrester was 
immediately conducted to the second place 
of honour—a seat arranged something like 
Prince Albert’s near the Queen’s—good, but 
not so good. The place of pre-eminence was, 
of course, reserved for the Honourable Mrs. 
Jamieson, who presently came panting up the 
stairs—Carlo rushing round her on her pro- 
gress, as if he meant to trip her up. 

And now, Miss Betty Barker was a proud 
and happy woman! She stirred the fire, and 
shut the door, and sat as near to it as she 
could, quite on the edge of her chair. When 
Peggy came in, tottering under the weight of 
the tea-tray, I noticed that Miss Barker was 
sadly afraid lest Peggy should not keep her 
distance sufficiently. She and her mistress 
were on very familiar terms in their every- 
day intercourse, and Peggy wanted now to 
make several little confidences to her, which 
Miss Barker was on thorns to hear; but 
which she thought it her duty, as a lady, to 
repress. So she turned away from all Peggy’s 
asides and signs ; but she made one or two 
very mal-apropos answers to what was said ; 
aud at last, seized with a bright idea, she 
exclaimed, “ Poor sweet Carlo! I’m forget- 
ting him. Come down stairs with me, poor 
ittie doggie, and it shall have its tea, it shall!” 
In a few minutes she returned, bland and 
benignant as before ; but I thought she had 
forgotten to give the “poor ittie doggie” 
anything to eat ; judging by the avidity with 
which he swallowed down chance pieces of 
cake. The tea-tray was abundantly loaded. 
I was pleased to see it, I was so hungry ; but 
I was afraid the ladies present might think 
it vulgarly — up. I know they would 
have Tons at their own houses; but some- 
how the heaps disappeared here. I saw 
Mrs. Jamieson eating seed-cake, slowly and 
considerately, as she did everything ; and I 
was rather surprised, for I knew she had told 
us, on the occasion of her last party, that she 
never had it in her house, it reminded her so 
much of scented soap. She always gave us 
Savoy biscuits. However, Mrs. Jamieson 
was kindly indulgent to Miss Barker’s want 
of knowledge of the customs of high life ; and, 
to spare her feelings, ate three large pieces of 
seed-cake, with a placid, ruminating ex- 
pression of countenance, not unlike a cow’s. 

After tea there was some little demur and 
difficulty. We were six in number; four 
could olay at Preference, and for the other 
two there was Cribbage. But all, except 
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myself—I was always rather afraid of the 
Cranford ladies at cards, for it was the most 
earnest and serious business they ever en- 
aged in—were anxious to be of the “pool.” 
ven Miss Barker, while declaring she did not 
Know Spadille from Manille, was evidently 
hankering to take a hand. The dilemma was 
soon put an end to by a singular kind of 
noise. If a Baron’s daughter-in-law could 
ever be supposed to snore, I should have said 
Mrs. Jamieson did so then ; for, overcome by 
the heat of the room, and inclined to doze by 
nature, the temptation of that very comfort- 
able arm-chair had been too much for her, 
and Mrs. Jamieson was nodding. Ounce or 
twice she opened her eyes with an effort, and 
calmly but unconsciously smiled upon us; 
but, by-and-bye, even her benevolence was 
not equal to this exertion, and she was sound 
asleep. 

“It is very gratifying to me,” whispered 
Miss Barker at the card-table to her three 
opponents, whom, notwithstanding her igno- 
rance of the game, she was “basting” most 
unmercifully—* very gratifying, indeed, to see 
how completely Mrs. Jamieson feels at home 
in my poor little dwelling; she could not 
have paid me a greater compliment.”—Miss 
Barker provided me with some literature, in 
the shape of three or four handsomely bound 
fashion-books ten or twelve years old, ob- 
serving, as she put a little table and a candle 
for my especial benefit, that she knew young 
people liked to look at pictures. Carlo lay, 
and snorted, and started at his mistress’s feet. 
He, tov, was quite at home. The card-table 
was an animated scene to watch ; four ladies’ 
heads, with niddle-noddling caps, all nearly 
meeting over the middle of the table, in their 
eagerness to whisper quick enough and loud 
enough : and every now and then came Miss 
Barker’s “ Hush, ladies! if you please, hush ! 
Mrs. Jamieson is asleep.” 

It was very difficult to steer clear between 
Mrs. Forrester’s deafness and Mrs. Jamieson’s 
sleepiness. But Miss Barker managed her 
arduous task well, She repeated the whisper 
to Mrs. Forrester, distorting her face con- 
siderably, in order to show, by the motions of 
her lips, what was said ; and then she smiled 
el all round at us, and murmured to 
herself, “ Very gratifying, indeed ; I wish my 
poor sister had been alive to'see this day.” 

Presently the door was thrown wide open ; 
Carlo started to his feet, with a loud snapping 
bark, and Mrs. Jamieson awoke : or, perhaps, 
she had not been asleep—as she said almost 
directly, the room had been so light she had 
been glad to keep her eyes shut, but had been 
listening with great interest to all our amusing 
and agreeable conversation. Peggy came in 
once more, red with importance. Another 
tray ! “Oh, gentility!” thought I, “can you 
endure this last shock?” For Miss Barker 
had ordered (nay, I doubt not prepared, 
although she did say,“ Why! Peggy, what 
have you brought us ?” and looked pleasantly 
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(Conducted by 
surprised at the unexpected pleasure) all sort 
of good things for supper—scalloped oyst 

potted lobsters, jelly, a dish called “ little 
Cupids,” (which was in great favour with the 
Cranford ladies; although too expensive to 
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| 


be given, except on solemn and state occa- | 


sions), maccaroons sopped in brandy, I should 
have called it, if I had not known its more 
refined and classical name ; in short, we were 


evidently to be feasted with all that wag || 


sweetest and best: and we thought it better 


to submit graciously, even at the cost of our || 
gentility—which never ate suppers in general || 
—but which, like most non-supper-eaters, was | 


particularly hungry on all special occasions, 
Miss Barker, in her former sphere, had, I 
dare say, been made acquainted with the 
beverage they call cherry-brandy. We none 
of us had ever seen such a thing, and rather 


shrunk back when she proffered it us—“just | 


a_little, leetle glass, ladies ; after the oysters 
and lobsters, you know. Shell-fish are some- 
times thought not very wholesome.” We 
all shook our heads, like female mandarins; 
but, at last, Mrs. Jamieson suffered herself to 
be persuaded, and we followed her lead. It 
was not exactly unpalatable, though so hot 
and so strong that we thought ourselves bound 
to give evidence that we were not accustomed 
to such things, by coughing terribly—almost 
as strangely as Miss Barker had done, before 
we were admitted by Peggy. 

“Tt’s very strong,” said Miss Pole, as she 
put down her empty glass; I, do believe 
there ’s spirit in it.” 

“Only a little drop—just necessary to make 
it keep!” said Miss Barker. “ You know we 
put brandy-paper over preserves to make 
them keep. I often feel tipsy myself from 
eating damson tart.” 





T question whether damson tart would have | 


opened Mrs. Jamieson’s heart as the cherry- 
brandy did; but she told us of a coming 
event, respecting which she had been quite 
silent till that moment. 

“ My sister-in-law, Lady Glenmire, is coming 
to stay with me.” 

There was a chorus of “Indeed!” 
then a pause, 
her wardrobe, as to its fitness to appear in 
ithe presence of a Baron’s widow; for, of 
course, a series of small festivals were always 
held in Cranford on the arrival of a visitor at 
any of our friends’ houses. We felt very 
pleasantly excited on the present occasion. 

Not long after this, the maids and the 
lanterns were announced. Mrs. Jamieson 
had the sedan chair, which had squeezed itself 
}into Miss Barker’s narrow lobby with some 
difficulty ; and, most literally, stopped the 
way. It required some skilful manceuvring 
on the part of the old chairmen (shoemakers 
by day ; but, when summoned to carry the 
| sedan, dressed up in a strange old livery—long 
| great-couts, with small capes, coeval with the 
‘sedan, and similar to the dress of the class 
‘in Hogarth’s pictures) to edge, and back, and 


and 


Each one rapidly reviewed ' 
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oe, ae. ae ee. See = 


| dear! how stupid I am! 


| did. Deborah would have known in a minute. 


| more bewildered every moment, and more 


| about our little difficulty. 
|| grows nervous; and yet one would not have 


| of the etiquettes of high life in Cranford.” 
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try at it again, and finally to succeed in| 
carrying their burdeu out of Miss Barker’s 
front-door. Then we heard their quick pit- 
a-pat along the quiet little street, as we put 
on our calashes, and pinned up our gowns ;! 
Miss Barker hovering about us with offers of! 
help ; which, if she had not remembered her 
former occupation, and wished us to forget it, 
would have been much more pressing. 

Early the next morning—directly after | 
twelve—Miss Pole made her appearance at | 
Miss Matey’s. Some very trifling piece of 
business was alleged as a reason for the call ; | 
but there was evidently something behind. | 
At last out it came. 

“ By the way, 5 ay. ‘ll think I’m strangely | 
ignorant ; but, do you really know, I am 
puzzled how we ought to address Lady Glen-| 
mire. Do you say,‘ Your Ladyship,’ where 
you would say ‘you’ to a common person ?| 
! have been puzzling all morning ; and are} 
we to say ‘My Lady,’ instead of ‘Ma’am’?) 
Now, you knew Lady Arley—will you kindly 
tell me the most correct way of speaking to | 
the Peerage ?” 

Poor Miss Matey! she took off her spec- 
tacles, and she put them on again—but how 
Lady Arley was addressed, she could not} 
remember, 

“It is so long ago!” she said. “ Dear! 
I don’t think I 
ever saw her more than twice. I know we 
used to call Sir Peter, ‘Sir Peter,—but he 
came much oftener to see us than Lady Arley 


My lady—your ladyship. KH sounds very 
strange, and as if it was not natural. I 
never thought of it before; but, now you 





| have named it, I am all in a puzzle.” 


It was very certain Miss Pole would obtain 
no wise decision from Miss Matey, who got 


perplexed as to etiquettes of address. 

“Well, I really think,” said Miss Pole, “I 
had better just go and tell Mrs. Forrester 
One sometimes 


Lady Glenmire think we were quite ignorant 


“ And will you just step in here, dear Miss 
Pole, as you come back, please ; and tell me 
what you decide upon. Whatever you and 
Mrs. Forrester fix upon, will be quite right, 
I’m sure. ‘Lady Arley,’ ‘Sir Peter,” said 
Miss Matey to herself, trying to recall the old 
forms of words. 

“Who is Lady Glenmire?” asked I. 

“Oh! she’s the widow of Mr. Jamieson— 
that’s Mrs. Jamieson’s late husband, you know 
—widow of his eldest brother. Mrs, Jamie- 
son was a Miss Walker, daughter of Gover- 
nor Walker. Your ladyship. My dear, if 
they fix on that way of speaking, you must 
just let me practise a little on you first, for I 
shall feel so foolish and hot, saying it the first 
time to Lady Glenmire.” 

It was really a relief to Miss Matey when 
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Mrs. Jamieson came on a very unpolite 
errand, 1 notice that apathetic people have 
more quiet impertinence than any others; 
and Mrs. Jamieson came now to insinuate 
pretty plainly, that she did not particularly 
wish that the Cranford ladies should call upon 
her sister-in-law. I can hardly say how she 
made this clear; for I grew very indignant 
and warm, while with slow deliberation she 
was explaining her wishes to Miss Matey, 
who, a true lady herself, could hardly under- 
stand the feeling which made Mrs. Jamieson 
wish to appear to her noble sister-in-law as 
if she only visited “county” families ; Miss 
Matey remained puzzled and perplexed long 
after I had found out the object of Mrs. 
Jamieson’s visit. 

When she did understand the drift of the 
honourable lady’s call, it was pretty to see 
with what quiet dignity she received the 
intimation thus uncourteously* given. She 
was not in the least hurt—she was of too 
gentle a spirit for that; nor was she exactly 
conscious of disapproving of Mrs. Jamieson’s 
conduct ; but there was something of this 
feeling in her mind, I am sure, which made 
her pass from the subject to others, in a less 
flurried and more composed manner than 
usual, Mrs, Jamieson was, indeed, the more 
flurried of the two, and I could see she was 
glad to take her leave. 

A little while afterwards, Miss Pole re- 
turned, red and indignant. “Well! to be 
sure! You’ve had Mrs. Jamieson here, I 
find from Martha; and we are not to call on 
Lady Glenmire. Yes! I met Mrs. Jamieson, 
half-way between here and Mrs. Forrester’s, 
and she told me; she took me so by surprise, 
I had nothing to say. I wish I had thought 
of something very sharp and sarcastic; I 
dare say I shall to-night. And Lady Glen- 
mire is but the widow of a Scotch baron, 
after all! I went on to look at Mrs. For- 
rester’s Peerage, to see who this lady was, 
that is to be kept under a glass-case: widow 
of a Scotch peer—never sat in the House of 
Lords—and as poor as Job, I dare say ; and 
she—fifth daughter of some Mr, Campbell or 
other. You are the daughter of a rector, at 
any rate, and related to the Arleys; and 
Sir Peter might have been Viscount Arley, 
every one says.” 

Miss Matey tried to soothe Miss Pole, but 
in vain. That lady, usually so kind and 
good-humoured, was now in a full flow of 
anger. 

“And I went and ordered a cap this 


‘morning, to be quite ready,” said she, at last, 


letting out the seeret which gave sting to 
Mrs. Jamieson’s intimation. “Mrs. Jamieson 
shall see if it’s so easy to get me to make 
fourth at a pool, when she has none of her 
fine Scotch relations with her !” 

In coming out of church, the first Sunday 
on which Lady Glenmire appeared in Cran- 
ford, we sedulously talked together, and 
turned our backs on Mrs. Jamieson and her 











guest. If we might not call on her, we would 


not even look at her, though we were dying 
with curiosity to know what she was like. 
We had the comfort of questioning Martha 
in the afternoon. Martha did not belong to 
a sphere of society whose observation could 
be an implied compliment to Lady Glenmire, 
and Martha had made good use of her eyes. 

“Well, ma’am! is it the little lady with 
Mrs. Jamieson, you mean? I thought you 
would like more to know how young Mrs. 
Smith was dressed, her being a_ bride.” 
(Mrs. Smith was the butcher’s wife.) 

Miss Pole said, “Good gracious me! as if 
we cared about a Mrs. Smith;” but was 
silent, as Martha resumed her speech. 

“The little lady in Mrs. Jamieson’s pew 
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had on, ma’am, rather an old black silk, and 
a shepherd’s plaid cloak, ma’am; and very 
bright black eyes, she had, ma’am, and a 
pleasant, sharp face ; not over young, ma’am, 
but yet, I should guess, younger than Mrs. 
Jamieson herself. She looked up and down 
the church, like a bird, and nipped up her 
petticoats, when she came out, as quick and 
sharp as ever I see. I'll tell you what, ma’am, 
she’s more like Mrs. Deacon, at the ‘ Coach 
and Horses,’ nor any one.” 

“Hush, Martha!” said Miss 
“that’s not respectful.” 

“Tsn’t it,ma’am? I beg pardon, I’m sure; 
but Jem Hearn said so as well. He said, 
she was just such a sharp, stirring sort of a 


»” 


y — 

“Lady,” said Miss Pole. 

“ Lady—as Mrs. Deacon.” 

Another Sunday passed away, and we still 
averted our eyes from Mrs. Jamieson and 
her guest, and made remarks to ourselves 
that we thought were very severe—almost 
too much so. Miss Matey was evidently un- 
easy at our sarcastic manner of speaking. 

Perhaps by this time Lady Glenmire had 
found out that Mrs. Jamieson’s was not the 
gayest, liveliest house in the world ; perhaps 

rs, Jamieson had found out that most of 
the county families were in London, and that 
those who remained in shire were not 
so alive as they might have been to the 
circumstance of Lady Glenmire being in their 
neighbourhood. Great events spring out of 
small causes; so I will not pretend to say 
what induced Mrs. Jamieson to alter her 
determination of excluding the Cranford 
ladies, and send notes of invitation all round 
for a small party, on the following Tuesday. 
Mr. Mulliner himself brought them round. 
He would always ignore the fact of there 
being a back-door to any house, and gave a 
louder rat-tat than his mistress, Mrs. Jamie- 
son. He had three little notes, which he 
carried in a large basket, in order to impress 
his .mistress with an idea of their great 
weight, though they might easily have gone 
into his waistcoat pocket. 

Miss Matey and I quietly decided we would 
have a previous engagement at home :—it was 


Matey ; 
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the evening on which Miss Matey usually 
made candle-lighters of all the notes and 
letters of the week; for on Mendays her 
accounts were always made straight—not a 
penny owing from the week before ; so, by a 
natural arrangement, making candle-lighters 
fell upon a Tuesday evening, and gave us a 
legitimate excuse for declining Mrs. Jamie- 
son’s invitation. But before our answer was 
written, in came Miss Pole, with an open note 
in her hand. 

“So!” she said. “ Ah! I see you have 
got your note, too. Better late than never. 
I could have told my Lady Glenmire she 
would be glad enough of our society before a 
fortnight was over.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Matey, “ we’re asked for 
Tuesday evening. And perhaps you “would 
just kindly bring your work across and drink 
tea with us that night. It is my usual regular 
time for looking over all the last week’s bills, 
and notes, and letters, and making candle- 
lighters of them; but that does not, seem 
quite reason enough for saying I have a pre- | 
vious engagement at home, though I meant | 
to make it do. Now, if you would come, my 
conscience would be quite at ease, and luckily 
the note is not written yet.” 

I saw Miss Pole’s countenance change 
Miss Matey was speaking. 

“ Don’t you mean to go then?” asked she. | 

“ Oh no!” said Miss Matey, quietly. “You | 
don’t either, I suppose ?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied Miss Pole. “ Yes, 
I think I do,” said she, rather briskly ; and, 
on seeing Miss Matey look surprised, she 
added, “ You see, one would not like Mrs, 
Jamieson to think that anything she could 
do, or say, was of consequence enough to give 
offence ; it would be a kind of letting down 
of ourselves, that I, for one, should not like. 
It would be too flattering to Mrs. Jamieson, 
if we allowed her to suppose that what she 
had said affected us a week, nay ten days 
afterwards.” 

“Well! I suppose it is wrqng to be hurt 
and annoyed so long about anything; and, | 
perhaps, after all, she did not mean to vex us. 
But I must say, I could not have brought 
myself to say the things Mrs. Jamieson did 
about our not calling. I really don’t think 
I shall go.” 

“Oh, come! Miss Matey, you must go; 
you know our friend Mrs. Jamieson is much 
more phlegmatic than most people, and does 
not enter into the little delicacies of feeling 
which you possess in so remarkable a degree.” 

“T thought you possessed them, too, that 
day Mrs. Jamieson called to tell us not to go,” 
said Miss Matey, innocently. 

But Miss Pole, in addition to her delicacies 
of feeling, possessed a very smart cap, which 
she was anxious to show to an admiring 
world ; and so she seemed to forget all her 
angry words uttered not a fortnight before, 
and to be ready to act on what she called the 
great Christian principle of “Forgive and 
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forget ;” and she lectured dear Miss Matey 
so long on this head, that she absolutely ended 
by assuring her it was her duty, as a deceased 
rector’s daughter, to buy a new cap, and go 
to the party at Mrs. Jamieson’s. So “we were 
most happy to accept,” instead of “regretting 
that we were obliged to decline.” 

The expenditure in dress in Cranford was 
principally in that one article referred to. If 
|| the heads were buried in smart new caps, the 
| ladies were like ostriches, and cared not what 
became of their bodies. Old gowns, white 
and venerable collars, any number of brooches, 
| up and down and everywhere (some with dogs’ 
| eyes painted in them; some that were like 
|| small picture-frames with mausoleums and 
|| weeping-willows neatly executed in hair 
inside ; some, again, with miniatures of ladies 
|| and gentlemen sweetly smiling out of a nest 
| of stiff muslin)—old brooches for a permanent 
| ornament, and new caps to suit the fashion of 
the day; the ladies of Cranford always dressed 
| with chaste elegance and propriety, as Miss 
| Barker once prettily expressed it. And with 
| three new caps, and a greater array of 
| brooches than had ever been seen together at 
| one time, since Cranford was a town, did 
Mrs. Forrester, and Miss Matey, and Miss 
Pole appear on that memorable Tuesday 
evening. I counted seven brooches myself on 
Miss Pole’s dress. Two were fixed negli- 
| gently in her cap (one was a butterfly made 
| of Scotch pebbles, which a vivid imagination 
might believe to be the real insect); one 
fastened her net neck-kerchief; one her 
one ornamented the front of her 
| gown, midway between her throat and waist ; 
int of her sto- 
Where the seventh was I have for- 
gotten, but it was somewhere about her, I am 
sure. 

But I am getting on too fast, in describing 
the dresses of the company. I should first 
' relate the gathering, on the way to Mrs. 
That lady lived in a large house 
_ outside the town. A road, which had 
| known what it was to be a street, ran right 
| before the house, which opened out upon it, 
without any intervening garden or court. 
| Whatever the sun was about, he never shone 
| onthe front of that house. To be sure, the 
living-rooms were at the back, looking on to 
a pleasant garden ; the front windows only be- 
longed to kitchens and housekeeper’s rooms, 
| and pantries ; and in one of them Mr. Mul- 
liner was reported to sit. Indeed, lookin 
askance, we often saw the back of a head, 
covered with hair-powder, which also ex- 
tended itself over his coat-collar down to his 
| very waist; and this imposing back was 
always engaged in reading the “St. James’s 
| Chronicle,” opened wide, which, in some 
| degree, accounted for the“length of time the 
| sdid newspaper was in reaching us—equal 
| subscribers with Mrs, Jamieson, though, in 
| Tight-of her honourableness, she always had 
the reading of it first. This very Tuesday, the 
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delay in forwarding the last number had been 
a aggravating ; just when both Miss 

‘ole and Miss Matey, the former more espe- 
cially, had been wanting to see it, in order to 
coach up the court-news, ready for the even- 
ing’s interview with aristocracy. Miss Pole 
told us she had absolutely taken time by the 
fore-lock, and been dressed by five o’clock, in 
order to be ready, if the “St. James’s Chro- 
nicle” should come in at the last moment,— 
the very “St. James’s Chronicle” which the 
powdered-head was tranquilly and composedly 
reading as we passed the accustomed window 
this evening. 

“The impudence of the man!” said 
Miss Pole, in a low indignant whisper. “I 
should like to ask him, whether his mis- 
tress pays her quarter-share for his exclusive 
use.” 

We looked at:her in admiration of the 
courage of her thought; for Mr. Mulliner 
was an object of great awe to allofus. He 
seemed never to have forgotten his conde- 
scension in coming to live at Cranford. Miss 
Jenkyns, at times, had stood forth as the 
undaunted champion of her sex, and spoken 
to him on terms of equality; but even Miss 
Jenkyns could get no higher. In his plea- 
santest and most gracious moods, he looked 
like a sulky cockatoo. He did not speak 
except in gruff monosyllables. He would 
wait in the hall when we begged him not to 
wait, and then look deeply offended because 
we had kept him there, while, with trembling, 
hasty hands, we prepared ourselves for appear- 
ing in company. Miss Pole ventured on a 
small joke as we went up-stairs, intended, 
though addressed to us, to afford Mr. Mul- 
liner some slight amusement. We all smiled, 
in order to seem as if we felt at our ease, 
and timidly looked .for Mr. Mulliner’s 
sympathy. Not a muscle of that wooden 
face had relaxed ; and we were grave in an 
instant. 

Mrs. Jamieson’s drawing-room was cheer- 
ful ; the evening sun came streaming into it, 
and the large square window was clustered 
round with flowers. The furniture was white 
and gold ; not the later style, Louis Quatorze 
1 think they call it, all shells. and twirls ; no. 
Mrs. Jamieson’s chairs and tables had not a 
curve or bend about them.. The chair and 
tablelegs diminished astheyneared the ground, 
and were straight and square in their 
corners. The chairs were all a-row against 
the walls, with the exception of four or five 
which stood in a circle round the fire. They 
were railed with white bars across the back, 
and knobbed with gold ; neither the railings 
nor the knobs invited to ease. There was 
a japanned table devoted to literature, on 
which lay a Bible, a Peerage, and a Prayer- 
Book. ere was another square Pembroke 
table dedicated to the Fine Arts, on which 
there was a kaleidoscope, conversation-cards, 

uzzle-cards (tied together to an interminable 
length with faded pink satin ribbon), and a 

















box painted in fond imitation of the drawings 


which decorate tea-chests. Carlo lay on the 
worsted-work rug, and ungraciously barked 
at us as we entered. Mrs. Jamieson stood 
up, giving us each a torpid smile of welcome, 
and looking helplessly beyond us at Mr. 
Mulliner, as if she hoped he would place us 
in chairs, for if he did not, she never could. 
I suppose he thought we could find our way 
to the circle round the fire, which reminded 
me of Stonehenge, I don’t know why. Lady 
Glenmire came to the rescue of our hostess ; 
and somehow or other we found ourselves for 
| the first time placed agreeably, and not form- 
ally, in Mrs. Jamieson’s house. Lady Glen- 
mire, now we had time to look at her, proved 
to be a bright little woman of middle age, 
who had been very pretty in the days of her 
youth, and who was even yet very pleasant- 
looking. I saw Miss Pole appraising her 
dress in the first five minutes; and I take her 
word, when she said the next day, 

“My dear! ten pounds would have pur- 
chased every stitch she had on—lace and 


It was pleasant to suspect that a peeress 
could be poor, and partly reconciled’ us to the 
fact that her husband had never sat in the} 
House of Lords; which, when we first heard | 
of it, seemed a kind of swindling us out of 
our respect on false pretences ; a sort of “A 
Lord and No Lord” business. 

We were all very silent at first. We were} 
thinking what we could talk about, that 
should be high enough to interest My Lady. 
There had been a rise in the price of sugar, 
which, as preserving-time was near, was a 
— of intelligence to all our housekeeping 

earts, and would have been the natural topic 
if Lady Glenmire had not been by. But we 
were not sure if the Peerage ate preserves— 
much less knew how they were made. At 
last, Miss Pole, who had always. a great deal 
of courage and savoir faire, spoke to Lady 
Glenmire, who on her part had seemed just 
as much puzzled to know how to break the 
silence as we were. 

“Has your ladyship been to Court, lately?” 
asked she; and then gave a little glance 
round at us, half timid, and half triumphant, 
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as much as to say, “See how judiciously I 
have chosen a subject befitting the rank of 
the stranger !” 

“T. never was there in my life,” said: Lady 
Glenmire, with a broad Scotch accent, but in 
a very sweet voice. And then, as if slie, had 
been too abrupt, she added, “ We very seldom 
went to, London ; only twice, in fact, during 
all my married life.; and/before I. was married, 
my father had far too large a family ”—(fifth 
daughter of Mr. Campbell, was in all, our 
minds, I am sure)—* to take us often from 
our home, even to Edinburgh. Ye’ll have 
been in Edinburgh, may be?” said she, 
suddenly brightening: up with the hope of 
a common interest. We had none of| us 
been there ; but Miss Pole had an uncle who 
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once had passed a night there, which was 


very pleasant. 

Mrs. Jamieson, meanwhile, was absorbed in 
wonder why Mr. Mulliner did not bring the 
tea ; and, at length, the wonder oozed out of 
her mouth. 

“T had better ring the bell, my dear, had 
not 1?” said Lady Glenmire, briskly. 

“No—I think not—Mulliner does, not 
like to be hurried.” We should have liked 
our tea, for we dined at an earlier hour than 
Mrs. Jamieson. I suspect Mr. Mulliner had 
to finish the St. James’s Chronicle before he 
chose to trouble himself about tea. His 
mistress. fidgetted and fidgetted, and kept 
saying, “I can’t think why Mulliner does not 
bring tea. I can’t think what he can be 
about.” And Lady Gienmive at last grew 
quite impatient, but it was a pretty kind of 
impatience after all; and she rung the bell 
rather sharply, on receiving a half permission 
from her sister-in-law to dc so. Mr. Mulliner 
appeared in dignified surprise. “Oh!” said 
Mrs, Jamieson, “Lady Glenmire rang the 
bell ; I believe it was for tea.” 

In. a few minutes tea was brought. Very 
delicate was the china, very old the plate, 
very thin the bread-and-butter, and very small 
the lumps of sugar. Sugar was evidently 
Mrs. Jamieson’s favourite economy. I ques- 
tion. if the little filigree sugar-tongs, made 
something like scissors, could have opened 
themselves wide enough to take up an honest, 
vulgar; good-sized piece ; and when, I tried to 
take two little minikin pieces at once, 80 
as not to be detected in too many returns to 
the sugar-basin, they absolutely dropped one, 
with a little sharp clatter, quite in a malicious 
and unnatural manner. But before this 
happened, we had had a slight disappoint- 
ment. In the little silver jug was cream, in 
the larger one was milk. As soon as Mr. 
Mulliner came in, Carlo began to beg, which 
was a thing our manners forbade us to do, 
though L am sure we were just as hungry ; 
and Mrs, Jamieson said. she was: centain we 
would excuse her if she gave her poor dumb 
Carlo his tea first. She accordingly mixed a 
saucer-full for him, and put it down for him 
to lap; and then she told us: how intelligent 


and sensible the dear little fellow was; he 


knew cream quite well, and constantly refused 
tea with only milk init: so the milk was left 
for us, but we: silently thought we were quite 
as. intelligent and sensible as Carlo, and. felt 
as if insult were added to injury, when we 
were called upon to admire the gratitude 
evinced by his wagging his tail for the cream, 
which should. have been ours. 

Aften tea we thawed, down, into common- 
lifé subjects. We were thankful to Lady, 
Glenmire for having proposed some: more 
bread-and-butter, and this mutual want made 
us better acquainted with her than we should 
ever haye been with, talking about the Court, 
though Miss: Pole did say, she had: hoped, to 
know how the dear Queen was from, some,one 
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who had seen her. The friendship begun over 
bread-and-butter, extended on to cards. Lady 

Glenmire played Preference to admiration, 
| and was a complete authority as to Ombre 
| and Quadrille, Even Miss Pole quite forgot 
| to say “my lady,” and “your ladyship,” and 
| said “ Basto! ma’am ;” “you have Spadille, 
| I beliéve,” just as quietly as if we had never 
held the great Cranford parliament on the 
subject of the proper mode of addressing a 

peeress. 
| Asa proof of how thoroughly we had for- 
gotten that we were in the presence of one 
who might have sat down to tea with a 
coronet, instead of a cap, on her head, Mrs. 
Forrester related a curious little fact to Lady 
Glenmire—an anecdote known, to the circle 
of her intimate friends, but of which even 
Mrs. Jamieson was not aware. It related to 
some fine old lace, the sole relic of better days, 
which Lady Glenmire was admiring on Mrs, 
Forrester’s collar. 

“Yes,” said that lady, “such lace cannot be 
got now for either love or money ; made by 
the nuns abroad they tell me. They say that 
they can’t make it now even there. But, 
perhaps, they can, now they’ve passed the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill. I should not 
wonder. But, in the meantime I treasure up 
my lace very much, I daren’t even trust the 
|| washing of it to my maid ” (the little charity 
| school-girl I have named before, but who 
sounded well as “my maid.”) “I always 
wash it myself. And once it had a narrow 
escape. Of course, your ladyship knows that 
such lace must never be starched or ironed ; 
some people wash it in sugar and water ; and 
some in coffee, to make it the right yellow 
colour; but I myself have a very good 
receipt for washing it in milk, which stitfens 
it enough, and gives it a very good creamy 
colour. Well, ma’am, I had tacked it to- 
gether (and the beauty of this fine lace is, 
that when it is wet, it goes into a very little 
space), and put it to soak in milk, when, 
unfortunately, I left the room; on my re- 
turn, E found pussy on the table, looking 
very like a thief, but gulping very uncom- 
fortably, as if she was half-choked with 
something she wanted to swallow, and could 
not. And, would you believe it? At first, I 
pitied her, and said, ‘Poor pussy! poor 
pussy!’ till, all at once, I looked and saw 
the cup of milk empty—cleaned out! ‘You 
naughty cat!’ said I; and I believe I was 
provoked enough to give her a slap, which 
did no good, but only helped the lace down— 
just as one slaps a choking child on the back. 
I could have cried, I was so vexed; but I 
determined I would not give the lace up 
without a struggle for it. I hoped the lace 
might disagree with her, at any rate ; but it 
would have been too much for Job, if he had 
seen, as I did, that cat come in, quite placid 
and purring, not a quarter of an hour after, 
and almost expecting to be stroked. ‘No, 
pussy!’ said I; ‘if you have any conscience, 
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you ought not to expect that!’ And then 
a thought struck me ; and I rang the bell for 
my maid, and sent her to Mr. Hoggins, with 
my compliments, and would he be kind 
enough to lend me one of his top-boots for 
an hour? I did not think there was anything 
odd in the message; but Jenny said the 
young men in the surgery laughed as if the 
would be-ill at my wanting a top-boot. When 
it came, Jenny and F put pussy in, with her 
fore-feet straight down, so that they were 
fastened, and could not seratch, and we gave 
her a tea-spoonful of currant-jelly, in which 
(your ladyship must excuse me) I had mixed 
some tartar emetic. I shall never forget how 
anxious I was that next half-hour. I took 
pussy to my own room, and spread a clean 
towel on the floor. I could have kissed her 
when she returned the lace to sight, very 
much as ithad gone down. Jenny had boiling 
water ready, and we soaked it, and soaked it, 
avd spread it on a lavender-bush in the sun, 
before I could touch it again, even to put it 
in milk. But now, your ladyship would 
never guess that it had been in pussy’s 
inside,” 

We found out in the course of the evening 
that Lady Glenmire was going to pay Mrs. 
Jamieson a long visit, as she had given up 
her apartments in Edinburgh, and had no ties 
to take her back there in a hurry. On the 
whole, we were rather glad to hear this, for 
she had made a pleasant impression upon us ; 
and it was also very comfortable to find, from 
things which dropped out in the course of 
conversation, that, in addition to many other 
genteel qualities, she was far removed from 
the vulgarity of wealth. 

“Don’t you find it very unpleasant, walk- 
ing ?” asked Mrs. Jamieson, as our respective 
servants were announced. It was a pretty 
regular question from Mrs. Jamieson, who 
had her own carriage in the coach-house, and 
always went out in a sedan chair to the very 
shortest distances. The answers were nearly 
as much a matter of course, 

“Oh dear, no! it is so pleasant and still at 
night!” “Such a refreshment after the 
excitement of a party!” “The stars are 
so beautiful!” This last was from Miss 
Matey. 

“Are you fond of astronomy?” Lady 
Glenmire asked. , 

“ Not very ”’—replied' Miss Matey, rather 
confused at the moment to remember which 
was astronomy, and which was astrology—but 
the answer was true under either circum- 
stance, for she read, and was slightly alarmed 
at, Francis Moore’s astrological predictions ; 
and, as to astronomy, in a private and con- 
fidential conversation, she had told me, 
she never could believe that the earth 
was moving constantly, and that she would 
not believe it if she could, it made her feel 
so tired and dizzy whenever she thought 
about it. 

In our pattens, we picked our way home 
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with extra care that night; so refined and 
delicate were our perceptions after drinking 
tea with “my lady.” 


SLEDGING. 


Tue great winter feature of Munich is 
sledging. One morning, just as I entered 
the English Garden, and when I was ad- 
miring the heavy masses of snow which lay 
in fantastic forms upon the dark branches 
of a group of pine-trees, and was delighting 
in the purity and silence and beauty of the 
whole scene, a sharp, clear sound of bells rang 
through the frosty air; and skimming along 
the white, smooth road, which wound among 
the trees, on came a bright green and golden 
sledge drawn by a brisk black horse, brilliant 
with scarlet trappings, and musical with little 
bells! It was a peasant’s sledge ; and wrapt 
up in his cloak, and with fur cap and gloves, 
and many a warm wrapping besides, sate a 
burly peasant within it. The whole thing 
was so pretty, and fantastic, and gay, that a 
sudden thrill ran through me, and I was a 
perfect child in my joy over the pea-green 
sledge. 

There were sledges everywhere, I found, in 
the course of the day. Sledges were seen 
standing before doors, without horses, as 
though people were bringing them forth from 
their summer retreats, and were now inspect- 
ing their state and condition. There were 
sledges being drawn along to blacksmiths and 
coach-builders, to be put into repair. In a 
day or two, gentlemen’s carriages began to go 
upon sledges instead of wheels; ditto drosches, 
ditto fiacres, ditto peasants’ carts, ditto laun- 
dresses’ carts, ditto brewers’ carts. Little lads, 
of course, went upon sledges, instead of upon 
their legs ; water-tubs and buckets, and milk- 
jars, or, rather, the queer wooden pails hooped 
with brass, in which they here carry their 
milk—all travel on sledges. One now begins 
to consider things and vehicles which move 
upon legs or wheels as very much out of 
fashion. 

Together with the drosches and fiacres now 
put upon sledges, you see upon the stands 
sledges proper—two and one-horse sledges, 
green, blue, and yellow, grand, elegant, and 
shabby ; and sledges of this description you 
see driving about in all directions, with their 
heavily-cloaked and furred drivers generally 
standing up behind, to drive @ la Hansom cab, 
ahd cracking their long-lashed whips till the 
streets. resound again. You see a couple of 
students in one sledge, a whole family, father, 
mother, and a crowd of children, in a family 
sledge ; you see a lady and gentleman alone ; 
you see, perhaps, as I did last night, two fat 
citizenesses, one driving, with a couple of 
round-faced rosy children peeping out at their 
knees, and apparently close under the horses’ 
heels ; you see a couple of Munich “gents” 
~—for there are such animals here—with 
big-buttoned coats, jaunty hats, and cigars 
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in their mouths, drivin 
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a lean, shambling 
horse at a furious rate, whilst they themselves 
seem ready to be spilt from their slight sledge 
every moment, You see numbers of well-to- 
do, big-boned peasants, rapidly skimming 
along ir their doliens which all bear a striking 
resemblance to each other, being green, often 
of wicker-work painted, and most quaintly 
adorned with gilt tracery work, which looks 
as if cut in iron, gilded. 

I have varied my walk to the studio these 
several last mornings, by going down through 
the hof-garden, and along a queer old street, 
which leads into the St. Anna Vorstadt, in 
order to see as much of life as possible. I 
have seen, besides all these varieties of the 
sledge genus, various little bits of winter life, 
which amused me. I have seen soldiers 
emptying from long, heavy carts, loads of 
snow, into the various branches of the Iser, 
which flow through the town; and have met 
processions of laundresses, which have a 
vastly odd appearance. In the early morn- 
ing they were entering the city with clothes- | 
baskets and bundles, piled up ever so high 
on wooden sledges, which + both drew 
and pushed along ; the sledges, not few in 
number, and the procession, rendered yet 
more fantastic from gay-coloured dresses 
and white petticoats, which were borne aloft, 
like pennons, upon long poles! These laun- 
dress-matrons and maids looked very attrac- 
tive, I can assure you, all bright and fresh as 
they were in the clear winter’s morning ; 
their comely faces glowing with exercise and 
the sharp air. Just picture to yourselves this 
train winding along through the queer old 
street, white and crisp with its snow, and tell 
me whether, together with a pea-green sledge 
rushing along here and there, and every now 
and then a group of peasants cutting wood 
before the houses, the scene was not quaint 
and pleasantly foreign ? 

These groups of wood-cutters form quite 
a characteristic feature in the winter picture 
of a Munich street. The man—for the groups 
usually consists of one man and two women— 
the man in a chocolate-coloured or pale pink 
cotton jacket, black velvet breeches, and black 
top-boots, chopping away at a heavy block, 
which he has set on the causeway ; the women 
in pink or blue cotton boddices, with huge 
wadded gigot sleeves, and scarlet or green, or 
both colours mixed, woollen petticoats, and 
with black or white handkerchiefs tied over 
their heads; one sawing piles of wood in a 
skeleton-like sawing machine ; the other carry- 
ing away, in a wooden basket, on her back, 
the cut and sawn pieces of wood, through 
the heavy arched door, or rather gateway, of 
the house. 

But to return to the sledging, and to our 
sledging in particular. On Tuesday after- 
noon the sun shone out gloriously, and cast 
long gleams on the studio floor, through the 
high windows. My eyes glanced up, and 
encountered, smiling through leafless branches, 
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flecked with snow, such a lapis lazuli heaven, 
that I forthwith put away my work, and 
some twenty minutes afterwards rushed into 
our little sitting-room, startling my conipanion, 
Mary, with my exclamation of—‘On with 
your cloak! Quick! quick! ‘We will go in 
a sledge to Nymphenbourg! Hurrah for 
Hamilton and Hildegrande! We will honour 
| their memories by the self-same drive !” 
Mary, my companion, was as much pleased 
with the scheme as myself; for, though we 
are invited to join a grand sledging party 
| “some day,” yet we would not wait for that; 
| we would have a little pleasure, by antivipa- 
tion, on our own account. Fraiilein Sinschen, 
therefore, was despatched to bring us the 
| handsomest sledge she could find on the 
stand, with two capital horses. We made a 
hasty dinner, while the good old soul bustled 
| off; wrapped ourselves in all our warm things, 
, and were ready by the time that the musical 
| and significant jingling of bells was heard 
| bonsai our windows. 
Our sledge was a magnificent one, which I 
| had already greatly admired on the Odean 
| Platz; alarge white sledge, lined with scarlet, 
and with an immense apron of leopard-skin. 
Two tall golden ornaments rose up in the 
|, front, crowned each with a golden bunch of 
grapes. But the supreme grandeur of the 
| whole were plumes of white and blue feathers, 
| which nodded upon the horses’ heads, while 
| the bells were of silver; a gradation of bells, 
| and consequently of sound, hung within a 
bright steel bow, which arched over each 
| horse’s neck, and producing, as may be ima- 
gined, a most gay and pleasant sound. The 
river was a large, handsome, rosy-faced man, 


| literally buried in his dark-blue cloak, edged 
with brown fur at the cuffs, and deep cape. 
Our horses were coal-black and very wild, 


with trappings of a brilliant scarlet. We 
ourselves you may picture in our smart new 
bonnets, our furs and black-hooded cloaks, 
| nestled down like birds among the scarlet 
cushions, which make part of the sledge 
furniture. 

Away we start; the long whip is cracked 
again and again in artistic flourishes over our 
heads ; its echoes sound through the silent 
Amalien Strasse, and altogether, with the 
sweet ringing of the horses’ bells, we make 
a tremendous riot. Mary is quite alarmed, 
because everybody stops and looks after us. 

The sun shines upon the long lines of deli- 
cately-tinted houses, pale pinks, stones, greens, 
and salmon colours; the roofs are dazzling 
with snow; the sledges we pass—for we go 
at a tremendous rate—and the groups of 
people in the streets look brilliant patches of 
colour, contrasted against the whiteness of the 
road, and shone upon by the bright sun. 

_ We drive out towards the vast plain ; the 
sun is beginning to sink slowly into an abyss 
of molten gold, which reveals itself behind a 
gigantic range of mountain-like cloud of lilac 
and amber ; the tall obelisk burns in the rays 
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of the setting sun, till it appears like a mighty 
tongue of fire leaping up into the azure 
heavens; the sunbeams lie upon the broad 
doors of the beautiful pure Glyptothek, gleam- 
ing like flame ; the statues, the columns, and 
pediment, both of the Glyptothek and the 
Corinthian Temple facing it, are tinted with 
the warm light, and rise from the expanse of 
snow beyond in sharp outline, and of the 
most exquisite. creamy hue; and before us 
lies the plain, dreamy, dazzlingly white, with 
long shadows falling across it of delicate azure, 
with trees and villages in the middle distance 
of etherial greys call blues, so tender, so unreal 
in their colouring, yet at the same time so 
distinct in their contour, that one is trans- 
ported with delight and wonder. 

We pass beneath one of those huge bearas 
suspended across the roads, painted with 
winding stripes of the Bavarian colours, which 
stand here in place of turnpike-gates ; enter a 
road lined with trees on either hand ; ascend 
a slight hill, breweries, and wayside beer and 
coffee-houses, and small villas skirting the 
road ; and having —_— reached the level 
ground, are in Nymphenbourg Ad/ée, as it is 
called. But, only see! A mist, dense, blue, 
cold, approaches us. We cannot see a hun- 
dred, not fifty, not twenty yards, before us ; 
yet behind us lies Munich in the sunshine. 
Mist rises rapidly, stealthily, from the snowy 
plain to the right hand, and to the left, mist 
blocks up the avenue! How very strange ! 

We must return immediately ; no Nymph- 
enbourg for us to-day! Pedestrians, and 
horses, and drivers, and riders of various 
degrees approach us, and pass us, or are 
passed by us, all on their way to Munich, out 
of the mist. The beards, the hair of the men, 
the fur of their dress, the manes, and tails, and 
long hair of the horses, all covered with a 
white rime ; they seemed suddenly all to have 
gone grey. 

We drive back to the city at full speed ; 
there all is still so pleasant, that we continue 
our drive. We drive past the Basilica, and 
across the Dult Platz, and through the most 
frequented streets, till we enter the Ludwig 
Strasse, which, at this season, is in the after- 
noon the great parade of Munich. People 
were as usual promenading up and down the 
long beautiful street, whilst other sledges 
were rapidly driving to and fro. As we glide 
along past the palace of the Duke Max, where 
the colossal statues of Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
Homer, and Thucydides, throned aloft, look 
more than usually solemn and venerable, from 
the snow hoods and draperies fallen upon 
them ; past the Ludwig Church, the white, 
slender towers of which cut boldly against the 
pure, rosy, evening sky ; past the Damen Stift, 
the University, the Jesuits’ College, the now 
silent fountains, and, emerging from beneath 
the triumphal arch, find ourselves in the 
long poplar avenue leading to Schwalbing,— 
we declare that the Ludwig Strasse has quite 
exceeded itself in beautiful effects to-day. 
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We had just time to drive as far as Schwal- 
bing for Mary to have a dim and dreary 
glimpse of the church, where is the pic- 
turesque Overbeck Gallery, and of the house 
where dwells the little old woman with the 
lots of children, and of the yet more distant 
ehurch with the pea-green spire. But all 
was now cold, snow, ice, and icicles; so away 
we sped home again to our comfortable tea- 
table; our driver cracking his whip yet 
louder and louder, and in one of his evolu- 
tions nearly snapping off poor Mary’s nose, 
which seemed more than usually unkind, as 
I discovered on our drive that this happened 
to be her birthday ! 
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resisting all possible assaults upon the houses 
of those who reside within the protecting 
shadow of their embattled walls. 

I advanced up the hill above mentioned, 
and emerging upon a great swelling summit, 
I presently found myself near to an immense 
range of old neglected walls and turrets, such 
as we see down in Wales very commonly, 
though I certainly had expected something 
very different of this place from its im- 
posing look at a little distance. As I walked 
round, my wonder increased at its dirty, 
weed-grown, squalid appearance. Of course 
I now perceived that I had been quite mis- 


Well, after all, no harm | taken in my first impression ; because, so far 


was done ; and so delicious is the memory of | from being a fortress of great strength, it was 
it all, that without waiting for any grander | evidently not habitable, except by a few old 
party, we shall, before long, indulge ourselves | crones and their pensioner nusbands, who 
again in a sledge, and drive down to the lake| were allowed to reside there, and make a 
in the English Garden, and see the skating. 
We hope also to see somewhere or other the 
lodees, of which we hear so much. 


royal s 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 
“ Every man’s house is his castle,” has 
long been a favourite saying in England, and 
in Wales, too, where I live, when at home ; 
and it suggests, and indeed is meant to imply, 
not only the abstract inviolability of a man’s 
own private property, but the external demon- 
stration of a good substantial wall, and a stout 
door with a lock and bolt to it, by way of a 
good practical sign and token of the fact. If 
a man dwelling in an old barn were to say 
this, it would obviously lose half its effect ; 
and if he said it while strutting up and down 
in front of a dilapidated pigstye, he would, 
assuredly, be regarded either as a madman 
or a very sorry jester. We English and Welsh 
can very well understand a moral right,and the 
strength of it, as in the law, though this 
may generally be associated with the impres- 
sion of a number of ponderous volumes bound 
in calf, and the prospect, or presence, of a 
prodigious bill of costs; but when direct 
reference is made to asubstantial object, such 
as a house or a tower, we do expect that 
it shall be in a bodily condition to maintain 
and justify the opinion entertained and de- 
clared of it. . 
Full of these thoughts, the other day, I 
chanced to stroll up a certain hill in the 
neighbourhood of a fortress of time-honoured 
repute for its great strength—a strength not 
‘confined to the periods of history, in many 
grave and terrible records of which it is pecu- 
liarly rich ; but, still held in extraordinary 
estimation at the present day. I should pre- 
mise, that I only learnt all this afterwards ; 
but, being a total stranger, J had no notion 
at the time what fortress it was that I was 
approaching. I bent my steps towards 
the dark place of strength, anxious to 
gratify my feelings by the discovery, that 


while “ every man’s house is his castle,” we | russet hue. 


possess castles in England which are capable of 





few pence by showing visitors what a place it 
once was, a very long time ago ; just as they 
do at Caernarvon Castle, and Caerphilly, and 
other majestic remains of antiquity in the 
ancient principality, God bless it ! 

I descended towards what appeared to 
be the drawbridge and grand entrance-gate, 
or rather the place where they used to be, 
and I found myself passing between a high 
row of fresh wooden palisades, surround- 
ing irregularly—and with unfinished gaps 
between—a mass of bricklayers’ rubbish, and 
masons’ refuse, and carpenters’ leavings, and 
navigators’ work, in midway of confusion of 
hillocks of mould, and masses of dirt, and 
dry turf, and shavings, and pieces of wood, 
and heaps of brick rubbish, and round hard 
puddings of old mortar, and rags, and charred 
wood, and flat pieces of fresh mortar, and brick- 
layers’ little quaint wheelbarrows, with ricketty 
planks for their thin round heads to run upon, 
and navigators with pickaxes, and spades, and 
mauls, and mallets, and mattocks, aud paviors 
with trowels and paving-rammers, and beetles, 
almost as big as Falstaff ’s “three-man beetle ;” 
and here and there the faded red-coat of a 
soldier, making its way through the workmen 
down towards the place which one may suppose 
was once called the drawbridge, as the passage 
in question, however overwhelmed with the 
doings and materials and rubbish, extended 
over a great broad trench below, which was 
no doubt the moat. 

I eventually made my way down to this 
bridge of many wrecks, and standing close to 
one side, in order to avoid the press of pas- 
sengers and soldiers and workmen passing to 
and fro, I looked down into the moat below. 
It was of great width, extending, probably, 
some fifty or sixty feet from the base of the 
fortress to its enclosing walled banks on the 
opposite side. It must have been a long time 
since any water was there. The walls dis- 
played no remains of the usual moat or ditch- 
stains, and all the surface below was covered 
with a dry scrubby sort of dusty grass, of a 
Two small, ragged, bungry- 

oly 


looking urchins were playing a melanch 
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game at marbles in the centre; and a girl, 
without shoes or stockings, and who had lost 
her front teeth (better off than the fortifica- 
tion, which seemed to have lost all the teeth 
it ever had), was standing by, with a vacant 
look, trying to be interested in the game. 
I crossed over to the other side, and gazing 
down into the moat, I saw several extremely 
thin sheep, whose wool was of that sort of dull 
neutral tint that leaves one in some doubt as 
to whether the sheep was originally a white 
sheep smutted, or ee sheep faded, The | 
creatures had been wandering about to try and | 
find a few blades of grass worth cropping, and | 
had evidently failed, and arrived at a half- 
patient, half-stupefied stand-still. As my face 
looked over into the moat below, the face of one 
of the sheep looked up at me, interrogatively ; 
then another sheep looked up in my face; 
then they all five looked up; then one of 
them said “baa /”—then I withdrew. I had 
nothing to give them but sympathy, and they 
could not eat that. 

Now, I was not aware whether this great 
fortress had the reputation of a “fine old 
ruin,” such as travellers are directed to go 


and see in different parts of North and South 
Wales, or in many parts of England and Scot- 
land; but such I imagined it, till I heard 
some of the passers-by remark, “What a 
strong place 


!” Could [ have been so much 


| mistaken, and was it really considered a place 
| of strength ? If so, I took it for granted that 
|| the condition of affairs outside was merely a 
temporary matter, involving some repairs of 
drains, sewers, gas-pipes, new paving, and so 
forth ; perhaps the repair or construction of 
tunnels, secret passages, and other underground 
work of elaborate fortification. I passed 
over the bridge, therefore, and through the 
entrance-gate. Looking up at the iron-cased 
spikes of the portcullis, I saw that they were 
so rusty and rotten, that, if the gate had been 
suddenly lowered, they would have shattered 
themselves in a shower of old touchwood and 
dust. Still, I made no doubt that within 
I should find everything in high order, and 
fully justifying, by its tremendous batteries | 
of guns, admirable arrangements for their 
service, and all other means and appliances 
of war, that this “ Tower of Strength” was 
prepared to maintain its historical fame and 
present reputation. 

I passed through stone court-yards and | 
ways, and up stone steps, and found myself 
wandering round a kind of circuitous, narrow 
street, very squalid_and deserted, having a 
|| line of small houses on one side, with dirty 
||; windows, some of them broken, and with 
locked doors, appearing as if seldom opened, | 
and having the words written upon them, 
“ Artillery Officers’ Quarters.” Ifan Artillery 
officer’s cat resided there, it is more than I 
‘should have expected. On the other side arose 
high walls, of different kinds, which at times 
[thought might form some portion or wing | 
of the great castle within ; others, I took to! 
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67 
be the walls of some dilapidated house of old 
stores and refuse, while now and then was 
presented the remains of a house or building 
that had fallen in ruins a long time since, 
and sometimes leaving a gap, with a mass of 
rubbish heaped up below—all evidently of 
long standing, and no signs visible of any 
intention either of repairing the structure, or 
clearing away the wreck. Amidst one of 
these mounds of rubbish, I saw a poor old 
wounded wheelbarrow, lying hopelessly upon 
its back, with one leg and a stump Sticking 
up in the air; but this was the only token of 
a thought having once dawned, that it might 
be as well not to leave things in this wretehed 
state. 

Noticing, here and there, a narrow passage 
between the queer-looking little houses called 
“ Artillery Officers’ Quarters,” with a narrow 
flight of stone steps, I ascended them, and 
pny found myself on “the lines” or 
ower works of the fortress, with the back 
windows (or front, whichever they should be 
called) of the same houses on my right, and 
the walls, with their embrasures for musketry, 
on the left. At intervals, between a certain 
number of these embrasures, a stone shield 
was set up, something about the size and 
shape of a tall tombstone, behind which two 
or three men might stand with loaded 
muskets, and peeping round, now and then, 
take a shot at any advancing party of an 
enemy who had penetrated the fortress gates, 
and ascended the lines at the other end. 
I walked along upon the slanting pavement 
of this desolate place, feeling uncommonly 
like some lonely cat in search of adventures, 
till I found the passage open upon a broad 
flight of stone steps; mounting which I 
gained the platform of a battery, and here, for 
the first time, I came upon a sentry on duty. 
He inquired with a smile if I belonged to the 
garrison? The word astonished me. Garrison! 
What—which—where? I had never ima- 
gined there was any garrison among these 
ruins, Such was my thought, though re- 
duced to words, and accompanied with a smile 
in return for that of the sentry, my reply 
only amounted to a simple and dignified “ No.” 
“Then,” said the sentry, “you must not come 
up here.” As I was up there already, and 
had perambulated the lines in all the ob- 


|serving leisure of undisturbed solitude, this 


order had rather a pleasant effect. Of course 
I immediately complied. Yet I did think 
the thing odd; for what was he there to 
guard? Old brick rubbish and _ broken 
windows. This was the first time I had ever 
heard of a sentry being placed among ancient 
ruins. They never do this in Wales. 

Arrived at the bottom of the flight of 
steps, I moved forwards, attracted by a large 
range of building apparently new. Several 
soldiers were now visible, and I soon 
came to a guard-room, with a score of 
soldiers loitering about in the colonnade, and 
some of them being p 


laced in marching order, | 
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and sent away to relieve the sentries. Ascend- 
ing another flight of steps, I arrived in a 
large square. Here there were no ruins, 
excepting the cannon (long rows of which 
were displayed in all the deformity and rust 
of by-gone years), but I noticed ranges of 
great and comfortless-looking buildings, 
and in the middle, amidst much bleak 
wind and sharp flying dust, I saw a tall 
statue of an officer raised upon a pedi- 
ment, with one leg, and a very handsome 
one, put forth to display a particularly well- 
made Hessian boot. Not finding anything 
attractive in this great draughty square, I 
turned off to the left, and very quickly found 
myself in the vicinity of barracks, where 
soldiers were standing out in front of their 
doors, without coat or waistcoat, washing 
their faces, and laughing, and carrying on 
practical jokes with each other. A strange 
mixture of things, all this seemed. A great 
square, great new buildings, and barracks 
with soldiers, all in the midst of dilapidation 
and absolute ruins of long standing, exactly 
like the appearance of things after a great fire ! 

I turned down a passage, and soon dis- 
covered that I was making a semicircle in 
the opposite direction to the one I had first 
perambulated. Similar sights presented them- 
selves. Everywhere the same melancholy, 
squalid, deserted appearance — dilapidated 
houses, fallen houses, heaps of brick-rubbish | 
—desolate Artillery Officers’ Quarters—sol- 
diers’ canteens, sending forth prelusive odours 
of beer, tobacco, and sawdust, so that I knew 
of them before I came upon their crude 
and careless temporary sheds—and broken 
windows in houses that ought to have known 
better, some of which were patched up with 
rags and paper. 

made my way out in a far more puzzled 
state of mind than when I came in; and, 
passing over the drawbridge, I stopped to 
read an inscription upon a long board. It 
was exhibited upon a place that looked—from 
the booth-like shape and colour of it, its dirty 
locality, the heaps of rubbish all round it, its 
huge, showman-like placard, and its man in a 
mf dirty dress of red cloth and old gold-lace, 
with a little round black squab hat and gold 
band, walking up and down in front—exactly 
like a show at a fair, the morning after the 
fair. The inscription upon the long board 
was :—* Ticket Office for the Sale of Tickets 
of Admission. Tickets for the Armouries, 
‘Sixpence each person ; Tickets for the Jewel 
Houses, Sixpence each person.” 

On inquiry, I learned that this was the 
great Tower or Lonpon! But so far from 
being considered as a ruin, it was regarded 
with all manner of awe, as a formidable place 
of strength ; so far from being uninhabited, 
many soldiers, and many officers (most of them 
superiors, having leave of absence, we suppose) 
resided in it; and that, so far from being 
neglected, it was regarded as a sort of dusky 
town, or very close and quiet borough, out of 


which a very great variety of incomes, places, 
fees, and emolumeats were derived by a great 
number of meritorious individuals, whose 
claims upon the gratitude of their devoted 
country were fully recognised by those eminent 
personages who happened to be aware of the 
fact, and had the power to bestow such rewards, 

That a place of such magnitude—comprisin, 
a number of great stone buildings, surround 
by a rained town of small houses—should 
need a good many officers, as well as men, to 
keep it in proper order, I can have no doubt. 
The sort of order, or disorder, that it really 
presents, cannot, however, lay an equal claim 
to be represented by many persons of autho- 
rity and importance. I[ trust, therefore, 
that it is only the gossip of the place which 
boasts that the Tower still has its Constable, 
the Duke; its Lieutenant, the Knightly Major- 
General ; its Deputy Lieutenant, the Honour- 
able Colonel; its Gentleman Porter; its 
Gentleman Gaoler; its Physician; its Chap- 
lain ; its Chief Bailiff; and—but really this is 
rather strong—its Gentleman Headsman,—be- 
cause, if this be a true list of some of the 
posts and places, I cannot help fancying they 
must be uncommonly like sinecures! Nice 

uiet “places,” quite in the shade, never 

reamed of by any hunter after abuses in 
the disposal of the public money. Besides 
the above, there are the Major ; certain other 
officers, and non-commissioned officers ; the 
Assistant Chaplain ; the Apothecary (who is, 
no doubt, the Deputy Physician) ; the Yeoman 
Porter (obviously the deputy of the Gentleman 
Porter) ; the Master Gunner ; the Coroner; 
the Clerk of the Peace (who, we make bold to 
imagine, might be turned into a War Clerk 
in time of need), and some others,—by whom 
all the onerous and inexplicable duties of the 
place are carried on, I admit that this was 
not given to me upon evidence and authority ; 
and yet I can’t help fancying that some part 
of it must be true. The Tower is certainly 
a tempting opportunity for a quiet shady 
“place” or two. 

I returned to my hotel, somewhat humbled 
at my mistake or my stupidity. I was as 
sure as ever that the Castle of Caernarvon 
was a magnificent old ruin: but after what 
I had seen of the Tower of London, and 
been told of the many high offices it finds 
cover for, all the old fortresses in my poor 
country must hide their dismantled heads. 
If, however, the Tower really be a — 
place and worth keeping up, why on eart 
should it be left surrounded by such squalor 
and disgrace, and with no apparent intention 
of making itself decent ? 
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